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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 


Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”—Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
a called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonpon. COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 
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The “HOME WASHER ® 


' Is now universally acknowledged to be the most perfect and efficient Washing 


Machine that has ever been invented for Family use. 
It has been repeatedly tested against all the principal Machines now before 


the Public, and never once failed in proving its great superiority over all other 
competitors. 

: Fourteen Silver Medals and First-class Prizes have been awarded to this 
‘| celebrated Machine during the past season—1872, making Forty-One First Prizes 


'| since 1869. 
4 |" The great and unequalled success of The “HOME” WASHER is still 
Minwct— | further established by the fact that the annual sales are now in excess of any 


J other Washing Machine. 
eerie CATALOGUES AND PARTICULARS POST FREE. 














THE BEST WASHER 
TAYLOR & WILSON, Accrington, Lancashire. 
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ls now used by all Respectable Families 


FOR MAKING DELIOIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Oorn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, June 2, 1878.—Advertisements and Bills foy “ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
Ms, J. W. Green, 54, Paternoster Row, B.C., by the 18th of each month. 





THE IMPROVED ANALEPTIC PILLS 


ARE NOW PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES HOLLINGS, Sole Proprietor, 4, Hanover Terrace, Peckham. 


In Boxes, 1s, 1}d,, Post Free Sixteen stamps. 


The improved Analeptic Pills stand unequalled by any other Medicine, for Strengthening the tone of the Stomach, 
relieving most violent Headache, and improving the whole Nervous system. 


This Medicine is not offered to the Public as the pretended discovery of an empiric, or on the bare theory of the 
Medical System, but on the authority of a superior character in the Profession, by whom it was administered many years 
with the highest credit to himself, and great benefit to his patients; likewise by many years’ experience of its present 
Proprietor. Many who have been afflicted with that species of blindness called Gutta Serena, which is occasioned by a 
defect in the optic nerves, and usually baffles every laudable attempt of the Oculist to remove, have been perfectly 
restored to their sight by the use of these Pills and the Opthalmic Ointment. 

_ DIRECTIONS. For Sick Headache.—Two Pills should be taken at night and two in the morning; and if not relieved by eleven in the 
forenoon, two or three should be taken, and repeated after dinner till the sickness is removed, 





lor Nervous Headache.—Three Pills should be taken in the evening, and two in the forenoon, and the dose increased or diminished as 
occasion requires 
For Nervous Affections, Lowness of Spirits, Loss of Appetite, Tremors, lestlessness, §c.—They may be taken in the same way as above, 
; ’ 1 
KEATING’S | KEATING'S INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER 
(CHILDREN’S) KILLS BUGS. 


WORM TABLETS. ATTTA’S aMPAYING PAWN? 
ee VEG cangey a ce a KPATING'S INSHCT-DESTROYING POWDER 
t oth in appearance and taste, furnishing a : one 


most agreeable method of admiuistering the only j vs : ae 
certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD K BATING S INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER 
WORMS. It isa perfectly safeand mild prepara- KILLS BLACK-BEETLES. 
tion, and is especially adapted for children. is, ai; Wes. ae 
Sold by all Druggists in Tins, 1s, 1}d. and Kear GS INSECT-DESTKOYING POWDER 
Ze. 9d. euch, Put up in small boxes “ specially” preserves Furs and Woollen Fabrics from Moths. 
for post, which will be forwarded ona receipt of 
15 stamps. 


This Powder is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Insect, and 
iS perfectly harmless to the smallest animal or bird. 


a Renae are 
THOMAS KEATING, May be obtained from all Chemists, in Packets, 1a, and 28, 6d. each, or free by 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. post, Lk and 33 Stamps, from 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaimts, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and al’ 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient 18 required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PEKSONB of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great aflow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 
ase, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing al) 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections 
Blotches. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners nave authorized the name and 
address of “ THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to b« 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of th: 
genuine medicine, 

Price ls, 1jd, and 2s, 9d. per box. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND COS 


“ CoERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 


‘TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE articles. 














Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers: Wholesale, Angel Pasasge, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, 
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GEORGE BORWICK'S 
BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast Flour ; AMonest THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
: TO ADD THE FOLLOWING:— 


P uddings with fewer Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


i B Yr. Deak S1z,—I beg to inform you that after having 
Pastry with less Butte | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | fr making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro: 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | tooo dopsction in the dere of 100660 


; in | Iam desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar = make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G@. Wanner, 
nutritious than that raised with | "eternationsl Babibiaicn, Havre; tate Toatruc. 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, 





; lait | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a | Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” ke, says it 
uired | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 

required |} r J ; P 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | beord ahi ee Sey ten SOME Spey om 

8 le 

necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOT?, MD. of Mine Majenty'e Dock. 
A “4, 8 . | yard, Portsmouth, remarks, sho e to bring i 
and rise before it is put into the | into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not ae 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 





To Make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up tea-spoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina Pownpser, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than ts necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxina Powper; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done, Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s, 2s. 6d., and 5s, 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK'S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SICK BED SERVICES. Compiled from the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer, 


By the late Canon Hawxtns. Second Edition, with the Author’s latest corrections. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
*,* The Book for Confirmation Candidates. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE; or, Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
By the Rev. W. M. Wuirrzmozg, D. D. Small 8vo., cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, printed on toned paper, 2s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE FIFTH BOOK OF HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
POLITY, adapted to Scholastic and Popular use. By the Rev. G. A. SrarKey, B.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Curate of Meopham, Kent. With Tatesdinetion by the Ror. O. F. Owen, M. A., F.S.A,, Christ 
Church, Oxon. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 33. 6d. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, AND LAYS OF THE BETTER 
AND. Containing selections from Moultrie, Bonar, Trench, Monsell, Newman, Coleridge, Neale, &., &c. 
Thin Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, elegant, 5s.; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d, 


LECTURES AND SERMONS, ETC. By the late Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A. With a brief 


Memoir of his life, by his Son, Epwakp ANNESIRY Owen, M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: to the Establishment of the Reformation 
in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. By the Rev. Epwarp Exzis, LL.D. With Illustrations, 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLAND’S PRAYER BOOK. A Short and Practical Exposition of the Services, By the 
Rev. Tuomas B. Srxzs, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ROUGH NOTES ON LITURGIES. Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s, 

THE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars, ’ 
“English Hearts and English Hands.” Obeap Edition. ‘Twelfth Thousand. Limp cloth, 1s. 


THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A. M. James. With an Introduction 
by Siz J.T. Conegipex, New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 





By the same Author, 


THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life. Square 16mo., 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A SELECTION OF PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. With an Address by Epwarp 
— Ag Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Alton. A New Edition. Edited by A. M. Jamas, 
cap., clo 

PLAIN SERMONS ON SOME Qu ESTIONS IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the 


Rev. 0. P. Loneaztand. Second Edition, Fecap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. (Twenty-four Sermons.) By Rev. A. W. Syape, St. Mary 
Magdalene, Southwark. Second Thcusand. Cloth, 3s. 

OUR BLACK DIAMONDS;; their Origin, Use, and Value. By Tuomas Primsoty. Cloth, 1s. 

GOOD OUT OF EVIL; or. the History of Adjai, the African Slave Boy: an Authentic 
Biography of the Right Rev. Dr. CrowrHER, Bishop of Niger. Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. 

KITTY HART. A Tale. By Puase M. Fretpey, Author of “Tales from French History.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT READINGS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. By Canonine M. Pirxryeron. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE GREAT SECRET SOCIETY. Fourth Edition, With Additions 
and Notes, Documents, Translations, and Authorities, Demy 8vo., cloth, 33. 64. 

CHURCH SEASONS. Readings and Meditations on the different periols of the Christian 
Year. Fourth Edition. Revised. 2s. 

THE INFANT ALTAR, Prayers and Hymns for the Young. By Rev. Dr. Wairremore. 
Square, cloth, 1s. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE WAY OF SALVATION. By the Rev. G. H. Wingrnson 


Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. Author of “ Instructions in the Devotional Life.” Feap. 6d. 





London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24. Paternoster Row. 
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FLOWER SERMON 


Will be preached (D.V.) at the Church of 


ST. KATHERINE CREE, 


LEADENHALL STREET, 
ON WHIT-TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 80, 1878, 


BY THE 


REV. W. M. WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


RECTOR OF THE PARISH. 


== 


It is customary with each young person attending this Special Service to 
carry a BOUQUET of FLOWERS. The Sermon will be about Flowers. 


DIVINE SERVICE WILL COMMENCE AT SEVEN O'CLOCK, 
BUT 


THE CHURCH DOORS WILL BE OPENED AT SIX. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 88. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862, Also 


BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4a., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barotay & Co., 
anezr & Son, Epwarps & Oo., Newzuzy & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatx’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 








F, L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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prevail. imme- * * : 

dinte recourse should be had to this Ointment, which should be rub'ed > to ae ae = _ str 98g a system against 

two or three times over the abd f=] 4 7 “ hievientien will | the effects of change of weather, and the advent of summer. 
radually subside, All inflamation wi subdued, and excessive r) + 

oar Nelaiaad: This treatment, assisted by juticious doses of KAYE Ss WOR SDE Li Ss PI LLS 

Holloway’s ou. le a m ail eae hagas ge ee eens being composed of vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the 

attended by hrartsickness, griping, flaiulency, and other distressing A . +s 

pew pr melon Koa eymiptome. eater rubbing io the Ointment, a flannel fluids, will be found the best Spring medicine that can be 

binder should te worn, and the poten should ho renjowns » a| used. 

farmaceous. diet for a jew days, ti!l the urgency e disease has : ° m 
been diminished by the persevering employment of the remedies, Sold by all Pe ag other Dealers In Patent Medi- 

cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
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RALPH BARNETT’S SECRET. 





RALPH BARNETT’S SECRET. 


BY 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE LION AND THE MOUSE, 


THE weeks passed by, and at length winter 
came in good earnest, with sharp biting 
frosts, an unusually severe season, or as some 


of the village patriarchs said, “a good old- |: 


EVELYN 





fashioned winter.” 
“A dull time for Mr. Ralph,” observed | 
the rector to his daughter; ‘‘we must do | 
something to render it»more cheerful.” 
“ Have him on Christmas Day, papa?” 
“Well, no; I should say, my dear, the in- | 


| teresting festivities of Christmas, fraught as | 


they indeed are with associations of good- | 


| will unto men, are yet, I think, generally | 
| considered sacred to family claims.” 


| assumed,” replied the rector, mildly. 


'| Ralph would not feel himself with us yet not 
| of us, if he were to be present.” 


“And no outsider ought to come in ?” 
“ No, my dear; so I think it is generally 


“ But we have no family claims, papa ; we | 
never have anybody besides ourselves.” 

“Your observation is just; I will think 
about it. It certainly does seem to make it 
different that no large circle of relations 
gathers around our yule log, so that Mr. 


The result was that a polite invitation was 
sent to Mr. Ralph, and by him as politely 


London of so pressing a nature that he must 
forego all thoughts of mince pies and plum 
pudding in order to attend to it. 

And when Rosie heard of it, she hung her 
head and looked disappointed. 

“I thought you would have been here at 
Christmas, Mr. Ralph,” she said; “I meant 
to be so very happy.” 

“Well, I hope you will be, little Rosie,” 
said Mr. Ralph. 

“ And when will you come home again ?” 

“ T really don’t know, my dear.” 

“ And why must you always be running 
away like this?” asked Rosie, 

“ Ah, Rosie,” he said, smiling, “ that’s a 
secret-—my secret, which I must not tell | 
you.” 

‘“No, of course not, Mr. Ralph; I could | 
not expect you to tell it to such a little girl | 
as I am.” 

“ No, it would not be wise to do so; littie 
girls can never keep secrets.” 








P. WINN. 


| ing of indignation as she replied, “Oh, I 


could keep a secret, but I have never had 
one to keep. I am sure if you told me 
not to tell, I would not tell any one for the 
world.” 

“But you would wonder why I wished 
you to keep it.” 

“Yes, I should; but that would not matter. 
I should be faithful to my promise, for 


| I am sure you would not tell me to keep 
| a secret if it was wrong; would you, sir?” 


It was a very trustful, pleading look, and 
Mr. Ralph, as he stooped to Rosie and gave 
her a parting kiss, said, “ No, little Rosie, I 
hope not.” 

But he thought about it as he drove along 
the village road to the station. Had he once 
as pure and guileless a heart? Had he ever 
been as full of trust, till bitter experience of 
life had made him suspicious and hard? 
Would it be possible to get back that child- 
like spirit? Could the heart ever grow 
young again? Was there a text in the Bible 
anything at all like this, Except ye become 


| as little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom 


of heaven”? . And -how could he become 
such a child? what influences could soften 
the callous indurations which now covered 
and concealed his sympathies and affection ? 
He had.once heard a song sung, of which 
these were three lines :— 

** Beara lily in thy hand, 


Gates of brass shall not withstand 
One touch of that magic wand.” 


And he was now entrenched behind similar 
gates; where was the magic lily? and who 
would hold it ? 

And then. he thought of Rosie, so zaive, 
tender, truthful, and loving. She was only a 
child, but she would become older. Yes, 
she. would grow up, and become reserved, 
polite, calculating, like other women. She 
would not keep that simple open-hearted- 
ness. Even if she did, how soon it would be 
abused! Some rude hand would brush the 
down from the butterfly’s wing; ah, and per- 
haps crush the poor butterfly itself. And if 
it did, only one crushed heart the more! 
LV’ imporie. 

And so he went into the station, and 


quickly onwards to London. 


Week after week passed, and no Mr. Ralph 


The child’s eyes flashed with a slight feel- | made his appearance. 
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The rector said, as he sipped his port on 
Christmas Day, “ Well, I hope Mr. Ralph is 
drinking as good a glass of wine as this.” 

And Eusebia replied, pertly, “Is that your 
highest notion of felicity, papa 2.” 

And Mr. Golitely looked at the pert damsel, 
and said, “ Well, of mundane felicity—mind I 
say mundane—I think it is a good and ap- 
propriate type. It may well take the place, 
symbolically, of the ancient cornucopia.” 

“ Auntie,” at that moment Rosie was say- 
ing, “I wonder where Mr. Ralphis! I wish 
I knew.” 

“What a vain wish! 
London.” 

“ How much I should like to know !” 

“Why don’t you write and ask him ?” 

“T don’t know his address.” 

“ Ah, what a pity! You forgot to ask him 
for it before he left.” 

Rosie saw that her aunt did not quite mean 
what she said. She went to her sofa and 
knelt down by it, and said, “ Auntie dear, 
why do you talk in that way?” 

“ Because you are a goose, and concern 
yourself about what does not concern you.” 

“But, auntie, I like to think about Mr. 


Most likely in 


Ralph. He is so good and kind. Besides, | 


I have promised to be his friend, and friends 
should think about their friends.” 

*“ Nonsense, child!” said her aunt; “I 
don’t suppose he is thinking about you.” 

“No, I don’t suppose he is,” said Rosie, 
in a half-sad tone ; “he has such important 
things to attend to.” 

* Besides, you are such a child. Howcan 
you hope to interest him ?” 

“ Well, auntie, but he said I might be a 
great comfort to him perhaps.” 

“Yes, itis ‘perhaps.’ What could you do?” 

“ Auntie, you remember the fable of the 
Mouse and the Lion; well, I can be the 
little mouse.” 

“ Ah, Rosie, I think the lion will be able 
to break through nets when they come with- 
out you.” 

“ Nibble, nibble, nibble! that’s all I can 
do,” said, or rather sang the little girl, as 
she jumped up from her hassock. “ Nibble, 
nibble, nibble !” 

Then the week passed away, much like 
other weeks, for there were no Christmas 
parties in the quiet village of Barton-in-the 
Willows. 

New Year’s Day came, cold but bright. 
Rosie found some icicles in the garden, and 
brought one in to show her aunt how long it 
was. And just then there came a loud single 
knock at the door. 


| 


you,” 








“Who can that be?” said Rosie, as Mar- 
garet went to the door. 

It proved to be Joe from Muffham Junc- 
tion with a parcel for Rosie. 

“For me !” exclaimed Rosie. ‘ Who can 
have sent it, and what is it?” 

‘‘ Suppose you open it,” said her aunt, for 
the little girl was turning the parcel over and 
over, as if trying to guess what was inside its 
brown paper wrappings. When these were 
opened, a pretty rosewood writing-desk was 
exposed to view. 

‘Oh, how pretty !’’ said Rosie, opening it 
with eagerness. 

It was filled with stationery, nicely ar- 
ranged. On a slip’of paper were these 
words,—* I shall expect a great many letters 
from my dear little friend.” 

“Oh, auntie!” exclaimed Rosie, runnirg 
to her, “‘see what Mr. Ralph has written.” 

“Mr. Ralph! How do you know he has 
sent it?” 

“Tt must be, auntie !” 

“ Do you know his handwriting, then ?” 

“ No, but I am sure it is from him, because 
he calls me his little friend. Dear, good 


Mr. Ralph!” 
“Don’t be ecstatic, child,” said her aunt, 
laughing. 


“There now, auntie, you said he was not 
thinking of me, and he was, you see, all the 
time.” 

‘‘ Well, I must allow that he has thought of 
you for about five minutes.” 

“Five minutes! Why for five minutes ?” 

“‘ Just while he was purchasing the desk, 
and giving directions for its being sent to 


“Oh, auntie, I am sure it took more than 
five minutes.” 

“And now you will have to write and 
thank Mr. Ralph. It was really very kind of 
him to take so much trouble for a child 
like you.” 

“ Yes, auntie, the great lion condescending 
to be gracious to the little mouse. But I 
don’t know where to write; there’s no 
address.” 

“ Are you sure? Have you looked?” 

“ Yes, auntie, everywhere ; it is not under 
any of the paper, or the envelopes, or the 
pens.” 

“‘ Perhaps there is a secret drawer.” 

“A secret drawer! What do you mean, 
auntie ?” 

“Why, there is often a secret drawer in 
desks. You touch a spring, and a concealed 
part flies open, and you find a drawer. These 
secret drawers are not of much use, for any 
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one can try the parts which seem solid, and 
they are almost sure to stumble upon the 
spring. Shall I try?” 

‘* No, auntie, thank you ; I should like to 
find it out myself.” 

Patiently did the child try, but for some 
time quite in vain. At last she succeeded ; 
a plain piece of wood sprang open with a jerk 
which startled her, and she exclaimed, ‘* Oh, 
here’s the drawer!” 

Inside the drawer was a card with this 
inscription,—“ If Rosie should ever want to 
write, she should address her letter to the 
care of Messrs. Beacham and Tite, Rhino- 
ceros Street, London, and they will forward 
it to her friend the Raven.” 

“If I should ever want to write! Of 
course I do; it would be very ungrateful 
not to write and tell him how pleased I am. 
Dear little desk, I will make use of you at 
once, and my first letter on it shall be to a 
very kind gentleman.” 

And so Rosie sat down and wrote her 
letter, in an easy, matter-of-fact way that 
made her aunt smile, and almost surprised 
her, although she knew how simple and 
unsophisticated her little niece was. The child 
wrote as she talked, just as her feelings dic- 
tated. Her aunt had never checked her 
naturalness, and, indeed, in the inartificial 
life of that homely village no occasion had 
ever arisen when there seemed any necessity 
for teaching her to be otherwise than she 


‘first letter,” and called her a conceited 
child. This letter, which was very short, and 
told her that the writer was just starting for 
Scotland, Rosie, after reading it about a 
dozen times, placed in the secret drawer of 
her desk, saying as she did so, “ There, Mr. 
Ralph has his secret, so I will have mine !” 

“* Has Mr. Ralph a secret ?” 

“Yes, auntie, one which he could not tell 
to anybody.” 

“ And now, my dear, you must sit down to 
your music. You have not practised much 
lately. I want you to be a good musician.” 

** And so do I, very much.” 

At the end of a month from this time 
Rosie said, I wonder, auntie, I have not 
heard again from Mr. Ralph.” 

“Tt’s not very likely he will take that 
trouble. I am afraid you are expecting too 
much from him.” 

“Well, auntie, I can’t help expecting; I 
suppose it’s my nature to do so.” 

“I suppose it is,” replied Miss Jerram, 
laughing, ‘and I suppose it's everybody’s 
nature ; yours, perhaps, especially. I think 
you do look forward a good deal.” 

“Too much, auntie ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know ; yes, I think you do. 
You want things, and wait for them a little 
time, and then become impatient.” 

“Yes, I know I do. Well, I must try to 
grow more patient; and if Mr. Ralph does 
not come again for a year, I must try not to 





always was. 

“Do you want to read my letter, auntie ? ” | 
asked Rosie, looking up, as she was folding 
and placing it in an envelope ; “ it’s a small } 
letter,as I am only a mouse.” 

““Oh dear no; a mouse’s nibblings will 
not interest me.” 

“But I have not begun to nibble yet,” said 
Rosie, laughing ; “ but, dear me,” she added, 
“T did not notice the device on the envelope. 
There’s ‘R. J.’ on it; why, that’s me!” 

“ Neither fact nor grammar, Rosie ; Iam 
afraid I shall have to send you to school.” 

“Don’t do that, auntie, please ; I would 
rather learn a dozen grammars at home than 
one at school; and you know I’m not very 
partial to grammars.” 

When Rosie returned from posting her 
letter she said, “ I wonder whether I shall 
have an answer? do you think I shall, 
auntie?” 

“T really cannot say; perhaps not.” 

But one did come, though Rosie had to 
wait a week for it. Then she had the plea- 
sure of reading her “first letter from Mr. 
Ralph.” Her aunt laughed at the phrase 





mind about it.” 
“Of course you must; why should you 
mind ?” 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE LITTLE ARROW. 


Rosir’s patience was not tried so long as 
a year. With the hawthorn blossoms came 
Mr. Ralph, and Rosie fell in with him again 
in this way. 

She had given up calling at the Briars, for 
the good woman there assured her she knew 
nothing about Mr. Ralph’s movements ; but 
as she passed the cottage, which she neces- 
sarily did, since past it lay the shortest route 
to Manor Farm, she often cast a longing 
glance at the closed casements, and wished 
her friend were back. 

Cne morning—the morning of a fine day 
in spring—Rosie was on her way across the 
meadows to the farm, with her basket in her 
hand, and with the little dog belonging to the 
3riars as her companion. He had chosen to 
join her as she was passing the cottage, and 
‘he merry child ran races with him till she 
was out of breath, and then she said very 
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gravely, “ Now, sir, you must be quiet and 
walk along properly, or people will think we 
are out of our minds.” 

But the dog was not willing to walk quietly. 
He continued to frisk about her, to run little 
races on his own account, to bark at imagin- 
ary foes, and then to come to her for approval 
of his exploits, Presently, as theyapproached 
a stile, he ran hastily through it, and began 
barking at some object which Rosie could 
not see. The barking, however, quickly 


more than we want, because auntie likes to 
give some away. If you had been at home I 
should have brought you some. Besides all 
that, things went on just as they always do. 
As auntie says, one day is very much like 
another.” 

“And don’t you feel dull, leading such a 
quiet life as you seem to do?” 

“No, Iam never dull. I have my lessons 
and my practising ; and then I go to see the 
poor people for auntie ; and I take walks with 





stopped, but he did not come back. 

Rosie hastened her steps, curious to ascer- | 
tain what the dog had found to interest him, 
and crossed the stile with her usual nimble 
step. There, on the other side, she found a | 
gentleman quietly leaning against a tree, | 
while the dog lay at his feet, tired, and look- | 
ing up as if pleased to see him again. | 

“ Mr. Ralph! Mr. Ralph!” exclaimed the | 
little girl, bounding forward, with cheeks 
flushed with pleasure, “ have you really come | 
home again?” 

“For a little time, Rosie,” said he, much | 
moved by her evident joy at meeting him, | 
and kissing her. “And are you really pleased 


| to see me again?” he asked, looking at her | 


with a smile. | 

“ Of course I am,” she said, “I have wanted 
you a great many times. I hope you mean 
to stay now you have come home again.” 


| 


juny other aunts. 


Eusebia.” 

“ And decorate the graves in the church- 
yard,” said Mr. Ralph, looking away as he 
spoke, so that he did not catch the quick 

lance at him which Rosie gave. 

“Only one grave,” she replied, in a serious 
tone; “I only put flowers on dear Mrs. 
Smithers’ grave.” 

“And have you just recommenced doing 
that ?” 

“Oh no; I began with the snowdrops, 
and then the primroses.” 


“ But, my dear child, why do you go on | 
As the lady was no rela- || 


doing this? 
tive——”’ 
“Oh, that does not matter,” interrupted 
Rosie ; “I loved her as much as if she had 
been a relative, more so perhaps. That is, 
not more than auntie, but I mean more than 
She taught me so many 


“For a little while ; then I shall have to | things that I did not know before.” 


° | 
go away again.” | 


“T wish you had not so much to attend to. | 


If you go away so much, you will scarcely be | says. 


* What things?” 
“ About ‘ Jesus and His love,’ as the hymn 
You know ‘ The Oid, Old Story,’ Mr. 


able to enjoy your pretty cottage ; and now) Ralph ?” 


that spring has come, and everything is look- | 
ing so green and nice, I think you ought to, 
stay.” | 


“T really cannot say that I do.”’ 
Rosie looked a little disappointed. 
‘IT can sing it to you at any time you like. 


“Well, I promise to stay as long as I can,/It is rather long, but it is very pretty and 


Mrs. Smithers taught me the tune, 


just to please you.” | sweet. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Ralph; I will bea very land I used to sing it to her sometimes,—when 
good girl, and do all you tell me in return.” | it was twilight, and we did not care to have 

“ Well, there is one thing I shall want you | the lights brought in for a little time. I used 
to do, and you must promise to do it.” to push that ottoman, on which you remem- 

“ What is it? ” ber I sat when I came to see you, close to 

“ Never mind what it is.” her sofa, for she was a great invalid, and then 

“Oh, very well, I promise; I know it’s| she liked me to sing any piece I knew. It 
something I shall like to do ; I can trust you, | seemed to soothe her, though sometimes the 
you know.” singing made her cry.” 

“T think you may, Rosie; andnowI want] “I suppose you talked as well as sang?” 
you to tell me what sort of Christmas you; “ Yes, we talked a great deal together. I 
have had. Was it a pleasant one?” think she must have had some great trouble 

“Well,” said the little girl, slowly, for she| in her life, for she was always so very quiet, 
was thinking; “well, Mr. Ralph, I don’t}and seldom laughed. ‘But she said she was 
know that it was very different from any| happy, only it was not from earthly things. 
other time in the year. Of course Margaret | That used to puzzle me a good deal at first,” 
made us a beautiful plum pudding, and a| said the little girl, frankly. 
great many mince pies. She always makes! ‘“ What puzzled you?” 
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he said, 








“ How Mrs. Smithers asia be happy if} “ Let us talk of something else,” 
earthly things did not make her so. I had | hastily. 
everything to make me happy, and I told her | Rosie looked up in surprise. 

I was happy, really happy. And she was} “Iam making you sad in some way,” he 
glad I was happy, and said it was meant | added, “‘and I don’t want to do that.” 

to be a happy place, this world where we; “I am not sad at all, dear Mr, Ralph,” 
live, only people were often wicked, and then | | replied the child, smiling ‘amidst her tears, 
unhappiness came.” | “No! Then why are those ‘pearly drops 

“ Was that all?” | of dew’ gathering, and ready to fall?” 

“No, no; the best has to come,” said} Well, I will send them away,” she said, 
Rosie, eagerly. “ My dear friend said that| smiling; “ but indeed I am not sad. I have 
happy as I was, and she hoped I should | learned to be really happy.” 
always be as happy, there was a still i “Which I have not learned,” 
happiness than any I had got.” | Mr. Ralph, gravely. 

“That must have seemed very strange.”” | “Oh, Mr. Ralph, you cannot mean it. 

“You may be sure I was very much sur-} Yo u, W ho have travelled and know so much, 
prised, and could not believe her. And I! must know all about religion.” 
said so, And she sighed,and drew me close} He avoided a direct reply. 
to her, and said, ‘Look in my little Testa-| “You mean,” he said, “ that you are 
ment, Rosie, and read this verse ;’ and I read; happy because you have gained this new 
the verse which she pointed out. I dare say | sight of which your friend spoke as necessary, 
you know it; it is about spiritual things being | and so happiness has come from it ?” 
spiritually discerned.” | Yes; only I do not see as plainly as I 

“Can you repeat the exact words, my | want to.” 
child?” said Mr. Ralph, gravely. | “TI don’t quite understand you, dear.” 

“TI think I can: ‘The natural man re-| ‘Well, old Stephen said one day—you 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God :| have not been to see him yet?” 
for they are foolishness unto him; neither} “No; but never mind. What did he 
can he know them, because they are spiritu- | say ?” 
ally discerned,’” “That I was like the man who was half 

“ And do you understand the meaning ?”” | cured, and saw men walking about, but could 

“T do now, but I did not at first. Only | not distinguish them from the trees.” 

Mrs. Smithers was so very kind, and afterone| “Not very complimentary.” 
or two talks with her I began to see what it} “But very true. It was just like me. I 
meant.” ‘could see things differently from what I 

“Well, and what did she say it meant?” used to see them, but I wanted to know 

‘She said there were many blessings wait-! more perfectly.” 
ing for us, which God would like us to have,| ‘ And do you know perfectly now ?” 
only we could not see that they were blessings) “I? Mr. Ralph!” she said in surprise, 
at all, and so could not want to have them, | “T do not expect to know ferfectly; but I 
till the Holy Spirit taught us, and that then| have wanted to see a little more clearly. I 
we should see, just as a blind man sees when | told Stephen so one day, and he shook his 
his blindness is taken away. And she said I | head in his droll way, and said, ‘ Ah, little 
did not long for that higher happiness to be| missy, you’ve got “the morning spread upon 
mine because I had not yet received the|the mountains,” and you must wait awhile 
‘ spiritual discernment.’ ” | for the full noonday,’ 4 

“ And have you received it now ?” “ Rather a strange way of talking,” 

He put his question in a quiet tone, buthe| “Oh, I understand it very well. Most of 
looked at her rather curiously. He was| his words come from the Bible. He and I 


observed 





getting into a line of conversation which to 
him, at least, was singular. And he felt that 
his question also was a singular one for him 
to put, and to put toa child. He waited for 
her reply. | 

Rosie’s eyes filled with tears. 
a little,” she said. 

But she spoke in so low a tone that Mr. 


**T can see 





Ralph had to stoop towards her to catch the} 


words, and then he saw the tears. 


|the conversaton had taken. 
| entering his mind, he comprehended it not. 


get on nicely together.” 
“ But what is it that you do see, Rosie?” 
Mr. Ralph, man of the world though he 
was, felt really perplexed by the turn which 
If light were 


But Rosie hesitated. Frank as she was, 
she was still unaccustomed to being closely 
questioned about her religious feelings. 

Mr. Ralph marked the hesitation, and 
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hastened to say, “ Do not answer my ques- 
tions unfess you like.” 

“Oh, I do not mind your asking. I will 
try to tell you. I have many kind friends 
who love me dearly, but there is a heavenly 
Friend who loves me still more.” 

She looked up for Mr. Ralph’s assent. 

“I suppose there is,” he replied, with some 
indifference, 

“And of course I always knew that, from 
quite a tiny little thing. Auntie taught me 
that. Besides, I often used to hear Mr. Go- 
litely preach about the Saviour, though his 
sermons were generally too clever for a child 
like me. But though I knew it, I really did 
not know it. I never saw for myself that 
Jesus is my dear Saviour.” 

“‘ And you see it now?” 

“Yes; jI often think it’s like looking 
through a telescope. Dr. Jolly has a very 
large one, and it’s quite wonderful to look 
through it. The first time I saw it, Eusebia 
was with me, and she looked through it first, 
and told me what she saw; but when I 
wanted to look she teased me—she’s rather 
given to that—and asked me why I wanted 
to look, as she had described all that was to 
be seen. Did not I believe her? And I 
said, of course I did, but I should still like 
to see for myself. And I did look through.” 

“And was it very different from the de- 
scription ?” 

“Well, all the things were there just as 
Eusebia had described them, but I found that 
seeing them was very different from knowing 
them through a description.” 

“And so you mean that you have had 
this sight of Christ, as something more real 
and personal than mere head knowledge. 
Yes, I understand you, my dear little friend. 
You shall talk to me again some day, for here 
we are at the farm.” 

“But,” said the little girl, hesitating, 
“you have not told me what you want me to 
do. You said there was something——” 

“Ah, so I did,” said Mr. Ralph. “ Well, 
I may as well tell you before you go into the 
farm. This is it: I want to give a party, 
and I also want your assistance in it.” 

“A party! do you want to give a party?” 

“Why not? Is there anything wonderful 
in my doing so?” 

“Oh no; but I thought you hardly knew 
any one yet in Barton.” 

“ Quite right. That is why I want your 
help. You know everybody, and you can 
tell me to whom the invitations should be 
sent.” 

“Yes, and I can write them for you.” 








‘Or call and invite them, for perhaps some 
of them cannot read,” 

“Then you mean to ask poor people 
too?” 

“Rich or poor, it matters not to me, so 
long as you call them friends of yours.” 

“ But they are all my friends.” 

“ Well, then, invite all.” 

“Then your rooms won't be large enough,” 
said Rosie, laughing merrily. “What will 
you do?” 

“Set up a tent on the lawn, perhaps.” 

“A tent on the lawn! How nice that 
would be!” 

“ Well, remember it’s a secret at present ; 
you can keep a secret, you say.” 

“Yes, of course; but how long am I to 
keep it?” 

‘Till after you have had some tea with 
me this evening. Will you come?” 

“Oh, I should be so glad, if auntie will let 
me. I am almost sure she will.” 

“Au revoir, then, my little friend. I am 
not going into the farm just now.” 

Rosie went in dancing with glee. How 
delightful it would be to take tea with this 
kind, good Mr. Ralph, who was not too much 
of a great traveller to give up his time to 
entertain a little girl ! 

That conversation set Mr. Ralph thinking 
as he walked on through the fields. A child’s 
bow had been drawn at a venture—drawn 
even in complete unconsciousness of being 
an archer,—and a tiny but sharp arrow had 
gone forth, quivering in much feebleness of 
flight, as was natural when so weak an arm 
had given it its impetus ; nevertheless it had 
gone home toa mark, a crevice in the armour 
so small that a larger shaft, had it found it, 
could not have entered. But this tiny arrow 
darted in, and the man felt he was wounded, 
but supposed it was only a momentary smart. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—MR, RALPH’S PARTY. 


THE sun was shining brightly on the village 
green, and throwing the tender green of the 
spring foliage into masses of light and shade 
worthy of any artist’s loving pencil. A faint 
breeze stirred the branches of the trees gently, 
but scarcely disturbed the pleasant repose in 
which nature seemed to be hushed. It was 
a sweet and restful morning, when thought 
and feeling might well take holiday, when 
little birds sat and twittered carelessly to one 
another, and great bees swung themselves 
lazily and heavily through the air,—a morn- 
ing for poets to dream in. 
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But Joe, of Muffham Junction, was nota! Little things make a stir in a village. Mr. 
poet; nor was Benjamin Crabb, the old| Ralph’s party was discussed as eagerly in 
sexton ; nor was Mrs. Gubbins, who was just | every house as he himself had been when he 
then standing at her inn door, speaking) first arrived. The discussion involved many 
cheerily to Joe and Crabb as they loitered | serious questions of ways and means, for 
outside, conversing eagerly, but certainly not | everybody felt the necessity of donning their 
about the charms of early spring. What | best attire on so important an occasion. The 
mattered it to them that new life was crimson- | little dressmaker had her hands quite full, 
ing the hedges and woodland trees? What) for all who could afford it desired to show 
to them were— that, although so far from London, they were 
‘*Brown heaths, dark woods, green valleys, glades not quite barbarians, but knew what London 

obscure, fashions meant. 
Basking beneath the undisturbéd skies, “Not that it can be much of a party, 
Silent and pure”? papa,” as Eusebia observed the day before it 


They were talking of something much more | took place. 

prosaic, though in their dull lives it might,| “Why not, my dear?” 

perhaps, be a kind of poetry after all,—of the} “Oh, well, we know everybody who can 
tea-drinking which that stranger gentleman, | be there. There will be nothing fresh to ell. 





Mr. Ralph, was proposing to give. And for my part I don’t care for these 
“And when is it to be?” said Mrs. Gub-|omnium gatherum affairs. It’s ‘high, low, 
bins. Jack, and the game,’ as some old story-book 


“T ought to know,” said Joe, “for I’ve | has it.” j 
been to fetch no end of parcels and boxes| “Well, my dear Eusebia, I think you are 
from the station, and Mr. Ralph, he do say, | mistaken in the estimate you appear to have 
‘They must all be here by Wednesday,| formed. To me it seems a pleasant and 
Joe ;’ so that’s to-morrow, sure enough.” graceful acknowledgment on the part of Mr. 
“And who is to be there?’’ asked Mrs. | Ralph of the interest which he is aware we 
Gubbins. lall take in him—all of us, I believe I may 
“All the world and his wife, I hear say,” | say, down to old Stephen. It is a very 
responded the sexton. | becoming sacrifice to the rites of hospitality. 
“Yes, we are all invited,” added Joe.|I only hope Barton will appreciate his gene- 
“ There’s to be a great tent on the lawn, and | rosity.” 
the more the merrier—that’s the ticket,| ‘And what will he do with us? Set us all 
ma’am.” ‘to dance Sir Roger de Coverley, perhaps. 
“Be you going, ma’am ?” said the sexton. | Did you ever dance that, papa, in that far-off 
“Well, I suppose I must be, if all the} day when you were young?” 
world and his wife are to be there,” said the| _‘* No, my dear, I never danced. Frivolous 
landlady, laughing. | things never attracted me.” 
“ Of course you are,” said Joe. “Why,in| Just then Rosie came in. ‘ 
a way one might say you are Mr. Ralph’s| “Well, child,” said Eusebia, turning to 


first friend in this here village.” iher, “I suppose your small head is full of 
“To be sure I am,” said Mrs. Gubbins; | this wonderful party.” 
“I did my best to make him feel at home,| ‘Of course it is; and I am not the 


poor dear gentleman. He did not seem only one. All the village is talking about 
ever to have had much of a home, so I think. | it.” 
It was all alike to him ; chops, or steaks, ora | “Are you to have a new frock?” 
roast chicken, it did seem pretty much the} “ Yes,” said Rosie, eagerly ; “auntie said 
same. Yes, I shall go, as I am invited, I/she should like me to have one. Miss 
believe.” | Hughes is busy making it. Oh! she is so 
“Of course you are,” responded the old| busy. She says she is going quite distracted.” 
sexton. | Distracted! Nonsense! How soon a 
“Are you not coming in,-Mr. Crabb?” | country village can be turned upside down !” 
asked Mrs. Gubbins. “Of course you are coming to the party, 
“No, thank ye; I must be jogging,” | Eusebia?” 
answered the old sexton. “Of course. I should give mortal offence, 
“Just one glass, it won’t hurt you,” said| I suppose, if I did not go.—Papa, may I stay 
the landlady, persuasively. at home?” : 
So he went inside for the one glass, while} “The rector lifted up both his hands. 
Joe hastened back to Muffham Junction. “ Stay at home on such an auspicious occa- 
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sion ! andthe parson’s daughter, too! It is 
really not to be thought of.” 

“Oh, Mr. Golitely, Eusebia is only pre- 
tending,” said Rosie, laughing ; ‘‘she wants 
to go just:as much as I do.” 

‘Speak for yourself, please,” said Eusebia, 
loftily. ‘‘A little girl whose feelings are only 
superficial is naturally at home among bread 
and butter and cake. You are not old 
enough to understand the high intellectual 
enjoyment which can alone satisfy me.” 

“Now if you are going up in the clouds, 
Eusebia, I shall run away.” 

“Well,” said Eusebia, laughing, “if I go 
up in the clouds, as you call it, there’s no 
fear of your doing so.’ 

“No, I should be afraid,” replied Rosie, 
‘for Mr. Ralph says there was a man once 
who'made himself waxen wings on purpose 
to fly, and he went up a long way; but the 
sun melted his wings, and the poor man fell 
down, and was drowned in the sea. So it is 
safest to keep on the ground.” 

“Safest for little souls, perhaps,” said 
Eusebia. 

“T suppose you have heard all about the 
preparations,” said Rosie. 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

“ About the large tent, and the rifle band, 
and Dr. Jolly has promised to come, and how 
Stretton stared when Mr. Ralph went over 
to Pegwell and gave him the order for cakes 
and jellies and all sorts of nice things. Mr. 
Ralph must be a very rich man, and it is 
very kind of him to want to give such a 
beautiful party.” 

“Dear me, child, how you do rattle on! 
Do you dream about Mr. Ralph as well as 
talk about him ?” 

“No, I never dream about anything,” 
said Rosie, laughing; “I am quite busy 
enough when I am awake, so I like to have 
a proper rest when I am asleep.” 

“Your poor aunt! she will miss all the 
fun,” said Eusebia, pityingly. 

The tears stood in Rosie’s eyes. “ Poor 
auntie! I am so sorry for her. 1 know she 
would like to be there. Mr. Ralph did ask 
Dr. Jolly about it, but he shook his head, 
and said even if it were possible to manage 


it the excitement would be injurious. I do| 


wish she could come.” 

“Yes, I wish she could. However, you 
must slip something nice into your pocket to 
take home for her, just as the school children 
do when there’s a treat.” 

“ Eusebia!” exclaimed Rosie. 

“Well, was the suggestion a bad one >” 

<5 think i it was.—Don't you, Mr.Golitely?” 





“My dear,” replied the rector, “I am 
afraid that Eusebia sometimes forgets that 
what she says in a way of pleasantry may be 
taken as seriously offered counsel. She does 
not really intend to advise you to do any- 
thing contrary to what is right.’ 

“Thanks, papa, for your good opinion of 
me.” 

“T am forgetting my message to you, 
Eusebia,” said Rosie, smiling. 

“From whom?” 

“From Mr. Ralph; he particularly begs 
the favour of your bringing some music with 
you.” 

‘Did he say whether polkas or waltzes ?” 

“ He did not say,” replied the little girl, 
“but I know he does not mean to have 
dancing.” 

“Oh, very well, I’lk bring some.” 

“ Have you got any new pieces lately?” 

“ One or two, I think. There’s,—but it’s 
of no use telling you about it ; sentiment is 
out of your line.” 

“‘ What, this song, do you mean? = Itisa 
new one, I think,” said Rosie, reading the 
words. Then she said, “ It seems the same 
sort of thing as that ‘Soft memories stealing,’ 
which I did not like.” 

“But which charmed Mr. Ralph, you re- 
member.” 

“Yes, he waited to hear it all through. I 
wonder why?” said Rosie. 

‘“* Tastes differ,” said Eusebia. 

“ But now look at this,” exclaimed Rosie ; 
“ what sense is there in these words ?— 

‘ Like ivy tendrils softly closing 
Round one they love, 
Like gentle song-birds’ calm reposing, 
Or moan of dove : 
Such is the heart’s sweet plaintive cry, 
As reaching forth so tenderly, 
It looks above.’”’ 


“ Well,” said Eusebia, “ 7 see the sense 
clearly enough. I can’t help it if you are too 
much of a child to comprehend emotional 
poetry.” 

* Am I such a child then ?” asked Rosie. 

* Of course you are, and, it seems to me, 
always will be. You are.a very good girl, 
Rosie, but a simple one at the same time.” 

* Ah, well,” said Rosie, cheerfully, ‘‘ I must 
put up with being a child as well as I can. 
It’s a good thing there are plenty of of/¢ 
people to tell me what to do.” 

As Rosie spoke she took up her straw hat 
which she had thrown upon a chair. 

‘Going, Rosie?” said Eusebia. 

“Yes, to dream about the party, perhaps. 
I hope it will be fine to-morrow.” 
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“T hope so, too,” said the rector, benevo-| “Oh, what’s that _ Strange image, Mr. 
lently ; ‘our neighbours have so few plea-| Ralph?” cried Eusebia, as that gentleman 
sures to diversify the necessary monotony of |took a small wooden figure out of a box ; 
their life, that one cannot but rejoice when | “ is it an idol?” 
the pleasure does occur, and trust that) “Yes, it is the monkey-god of India.” 
nothing may mar its full enjoyment.” | There was great crowding around the 

And the next day was really fine,—one of | monkey-god, and everybody wished to hold 
those spring days that poets rave about so /|it fora moment, and to examine it closely. 
immoderately, but which so seldom present} “ Deary me,” said old Stephen, “how can 
themselves. Everybody said that Mr. Ralph, | people be so blind as to worship that ? Do 
if he could have chosen, could not have|they read/y believe, sir, that this funny little 
selected a more favourable day from the|image can hear their prayers and help 
whole calendar. So his party came off with | them ?” : 
great éclat. “I suppose they do,” said Mr. Ralph, 

It began in the afternoon. Mrs. Stokes,|who had simply brought home this idol as a 
from the Manor farm, was the first to arrive, | curiosity, and knew very little of its religious 
driven by her husband in their roomy old |associations, “I have seen them worship 
chaise. She said she. had come so early—|stranger things than this. I once was in 
quite unfashionable she knew—because she | Africa, when I came in contact with one of 
wanted Mr. Ralph to tell her about his | the tribes of savages who solemnly took me to 
narrow escape from the savages who were | see their god. They had erected him a temple 
|| going to roast him over a slow fire. Did | in the shape of a hut ornamented with fea- 
they really put him over the fire? And was|thers. And when they opened the door in 
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he burnt at all before he was rescued ? | 

Then came Rosie. “I thought-I should 
have been first,” she said, as she entered the 
drawing-room. 

“Well, almost,” said Mr. Ralph. 

“ Old Stephen is on his way, but he seems 
to walk very feebly now,” said Rosie. 

‘“* Poor old man,” said Mrs. Stokes, “I 
don’t think he will last much longer.” 

And then arrival followed arrival. All the 
villagers whose names have already ap- 
peared in this history were there, besides 
many others, whom we have not had an 
Opportunity of introducing to our readers. 
They were a little stiff and shy at first, 
owing to the novelty of going out to tea 
in this unusual manner, and in the house 
of a gentleman who was a stranger to 
most of them. But the shyness wore off, 
and the full tide of animated village talk 
soon began to flow. Some of the party 
lingered in the house, looking at picture- 
books and photographs, but most of them as- 
sembled in the tent, to listen to Mr. Ralph’s 
stories of adventure in foreign parts. 

“* Seeing: is believing,” said a rough old 
farmer, as he handled one or two specimens 
of weapons of war, real weapons which had 
been used in real warfare, as Mr. Ralph 
explained. 

“What. funny little shoes!” said little 
Miss Hughes, in a half-whisper to Rosie ; 
“and how nicely they are worked in beads !” 

“Yes, they are Indian shoes,” replied 
Rosie, “‘Mr. Ralph says they are called 
moccasins,” 


/an awe-struck manner, and made me look at 
their god, what do you think I saw? An 
|old cocked hat, which some English vessel 
| had left behind, and which these poor crea- 
[tures had taken it into their heads to 
| adore!” 
| This made them all laugh, though one or 
| two soon looked grave as they thought of the 
sad state of ignorance which the story indi- 
cated. 
| Ah!” said old Stephen, “ what a blessing 
|it is to have been born in a Christian land!” 
“Yes, my good friend, it is,” said the 
| rector, “it is a happy privilege, which through 
God’s mercy we enjoy, of hearing in our own 
tongue His wonderful works; and we must 
never forget that the possession of this 
spiritual illumination implies corresponding 
responsibilities.” 

The audience listened respectfully, but 
probably few quite understood their rector's 
words. 

He went on :—“ The state of these savage 
nations seems}to me, Mr. Ralph, to give us 
some curious questions to solve, if indeed 
they are capable of solution. Are these 
savages in what might be called the primi- 
tive condition of humanity, before it has at- 
tained to the knowledge and™ refinement 
which characterize our civilization? Or are 
they a once civilized people who have de- 
teriorated and sunken down into a barbarism 
which is not their normal state? No doubt 
you have often pondered over it.” 

“Yes, and I incline to your latter alterna- 
tive; but I am afraid we must reserve the 
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discussion of this for some other time. It 
would scarcely interest our friends now.” 

And then the band began to play, and 
soon afterwards tea and cakes were brought 
round,;and there was much laughing and 
joking. Rosie busied herself in handing 
good things to some of the guests who were 
too shy to help themselves, and assisted 
Mr. Ralph nicely, as he told her, in doing 
the honours of his party. 

Eusebia took an opportunity of whispering 
to her, “ Rosie, you are almost too busy, I 
think; you are only like me, one of the 
guests.” 

Rosie coloured, for she felt that Miss 
Golitely meant the observation as a re- 
proof. 

‘Mr. Ralph asked me to help him,” she 
whispered in reply. 





“But one would think you were Miss 
Ralph, if they did not know who you are.” 

“T should not mind if they did,” said 
Rosie, laughing; ‘‘I might have a worse 
name.” 

“I don’t think it a pretty name,” said 
Euse bia. 

“Tastes differ,” said the child, mischiev- 
ously, as she ran away to tempt old 
Stephen with some more cake. 

“She is getting quite pert,” thought the 
rector’sdaughter. “ Mr. Ralph is spoiling her.” 

The evening was passed very pleasantly, 
and during it, Dr. Jolly made his appear- 
ance with his. wife and one or two of 
his children, and before the visitors took 
their leave, was requested by them to 
express their gratitude to Mr. Ralph for his 
agreeable hospitality. 





A SEA-SIDE SKETCH IN NORMANDY. 


ALmost within sight of the fashionable town 
which the visit of M. Thiers and his artillery 
experiments have brought more than ever 
into vogue this year lies another watering- 
place; of humbler pretensions, its name per- 
haps little known in England, but possessing 
attractions more precious to many than the 
gaieties of Trouville, and often more difficult 
to find. Beuzeval has a character of its own, 
a charm peculiar to itself. It possesses no 
Grand Hotel, no brilliant casino, not one 
single place of amusement is here to be 
found; and if we ask the reason, the reply 
seems to burst simultaneously from the 
smiling Nature that everywhere meets our 
view, and from the merry groups of visitors 
who enliven the beach: no artificial amuse- 
ment is needed ; Nature has here been prodigal 
in her gifts, and it is satisfactory to observe 
the perfect enjoyment of those gifts by those 
who have come to benefit by the seaside resi- 
dence, Every one appears at his ease, going 
after his pleasure on land or water with small 
attention to laws of toilette or etiquette; 
liberty seems to have slipped away from the 
great world where her name is so loudly pro- 
claimed, in order to establish herself in this 
quict nook on the Norman coast; Liberté 
and Fraternité have stamped their character 
upon this little colony ; Zgadité—does it any- 
where exist? It does not at Beuzeval. 

_ Twenty years ago one might have looked 
in vain for the pretty chd/ets and summer 








residences which now are scattered on the 
slopes, or border the high road which runs 
along the sea towards Houlgate on the one 
hand, and the quaint old town of Dive on 
the other. Indeed, the whole of this part of 
the coast of Calvados was little visited until 
of late ; Houlgate, the gay little watering- 
place to the east, where Queen Isabella took 
up her residence last summer, and whose 
last straggling houses almost join with those 
of Beuzeval and Cabourg to the west, at the 
further side of the river Dive, have also 
only of late years sprung into reputation. 
Only one single house, an inn, known by the 
name of “ Notre Dame des Mers,” stood near 
the mouth of the Dive, no other was to be 
seen near; and the road leading past it, and 
on to the little town of Dive, was very bad, 
and at one part even dangerous. This used 
to be called the “ Mauvais Pas;” the sea 
beat hard against it on one side, and at the 


season of the equinoctial high tides the water | 
passed right over it; nor was this all, for on | 


the land side, the line of hill which almost 
overhung the road, and which appeared to 
be hard rock, was no such thing, but com- 
posed of stiff clay, that often loosened in 
large masses when the rain fell abundantly, 
or the winter snows melted; and if the tra- 
veller was happy enough to escape the actual 
fall, he yet found a nowise pleasant interrup- 


tion to his journey in the clay heaps which | 
lay under the hill upon his road. All this has 
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now been altered. A strong embankment has 
been raised between the road and the sea, 
while on the other hand the hill-side has been 
cut back, the clay which was removed being 
excellent for making bricks, and no danger 
threatens the traveller now on either side. 
This embankment is continued all along the 
road which skirts the village of Beuzeval. 
Planted with tamarisk, and raised into a sort 
of terrace, furnished with seats, it affords a 
pleasant walk or resting-place for the visitor, 
while the view over the wide blue sea, dotted 
with the white sails of fishing or pleasure 
boats, delights the eye. There is no regular 
promenade, but on the beach below this 
terrace the visitors stroll or recline at will, 
sitting sometimes under the shade of a tent 
or of the pavilion, which serves as a reading- 
room, and where subscribers find most of the 
French journals of the day. The strand is 
always gay with children busy making castles, 
or embankments to hold back the advancing 
tide, and here old people become children 
too, and the shout of delight is universal 
when an unexpected wave advances further 
than the rest, and sweeps down the grand 
barrier, sending children and their elders 
backwards in confusion, after thoroughly 
wetting them as a punishment for their pre- 
sumption. 

Some parties go out very far when the tide 
is low to catch eels, shrimps, or sardines, 
which are abundant here. Although the 
sands are for the most part firm and dry, 
there are channels to be passed, and of 
course plenty of wetting work in the actual 
taking of the fish. The dress of the parties is 
perfectly suited to this; bathing shoes, or, 
what is much better, no shoes at all, very 
short petticoats as regards the ladies, impro- 
vised knickerbockers as regards the gentle- 
men, they go gaily out on their expedition 
with their shrimping nets or three-pronged 
forks, and whether their baskets be rapidly 
filled or not, they have plenty of fun and en- 
joyment, and only return home when the 
advancing tide, which rises rapidly, warns 
them to take up their baskets and hurry 
away. And then when the waves come roll- 
ing in, and the tide is up upon the beach, the 
real scene of animation begins, and what 
delightful subjects for caricatures present 
themselves! ‘The row of booths have soon 


found occupants, the sandy space between 
these and the sea is gayer than ever with 
lookers on, whilst the bathers, men, women, 
and children, promiscuously enter the water, 
enjoying their dip quite as much as if there 
were no spectators. 


But by far the best speci- 





mens are those who come straight down from 
their chalet or lodging to the beach all 
ready equipped in their bathing costume. 
This consists generally in a black and red 
tunic and short trousers; the dress of the 
men does not very much differ from that of 
the women, both sexes wear some sort of 
covering over the costume as they take their 
walk toward the sea:. some wear a large 
white daignoir, which envelops the whole 
person, others a waterproof or cloak of any 
description, and some again a vareuse, or a 
paletot not nearly so long as the costume 
itself, nor in the least serving any useful 
purpose of covering. It is funny enough to 
see them on their way towards the beach, 
but far more amusing to see them re- 
turning dripping to their homes, generally 
several members of a family together, talking 
gaily as they step along, and only attracting 
the attention of some visitor new to the 
scene. There are no bathing machines, but 
there is a sufficiency of booths for dressing, 
for those who prefer this to a walk up the 
village lane, or along the road to their lodg- 
ings ; and along with the usual furniture of 
such booth a tub of warm water is given for 
the feet, which must necessarily be sandy 
when one comes up from the water. The 
good Mére Jacqueline is always in attendance 
here, a pleasant well-to-do woman, the owner 
of several good lodging-houses near the sea, 
but living herself with her husband, a fisher- 
man, in a wooden cabin, leading an indus- 
trious life, and working as hard as though the 
pair of them were living from hand to mouth. 
A baigneur is alsq always on the beach or in 
the water, when the tide answers for bathing ; 
a very respectable and careful man, who for 
eight seasons has been here in attendance on 
the guests. Timid bathers take his hand, 
advancing sléwly into the water, and afraid 
at first to plunge; others, the ladies espe- 
cially, profit by the instruction he gives in 
swimming. He takes great delight in teach- 
ing English pupils, for they, he affirms, possess 
a virtue altogether wanting to the French as 
regards the sea, éa hardiesse. But if he 
likes them as pupils, he dreads his English 
friends as soon as they have gained some 
proficiency ; eager to put their newly ac- 
quired skill to the test, they are away from 
him in a moment, often getting into danger, 
and requiring him to follow after ; in fact, he 
says he is never at ease till they are safe out 
of the water and on dry land again. Fatal 
accidents have occurred along this coast, but 
if the daigneur’s injunctions are attended to, 
and the prescribed limits not overpassed, 
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there is not the smallest danger. The cur- 
rent is sometimes very strong, especially 
when the wind is from the east, and the 
bather is unconsciously carried along, and 
finds himself presently opposite quite a dif- 
ferent part of the beach from where he 
entered. Attention ought, then, of course to 
be paid to the daigneur’s warning, and to 
the posts which mark the limits of the safe 
bathing-place. There is no shingle along 
the Beuzeval strand, and the bathing is very 
pleasant and invigorating, the waves often 
rolling in-with great force, even when the 
wind is not high. 

The greater number of the visitors to Beu- 
zeval belong to the French Reformed Church; 
indeed, it is to the philanthropic efforts of 
a French Protestant gentleman resident at 
Beuzeval. that the place owes its rise. 
Having built a pretty villa near the sea, 
where, during the summer months, he and 
his family could perfectly enjoy the fresh 
breezes, and the repose and beauty of the 
quiet neighbourhood, the desire arose within 
him to make a séjour at this place practi- 
cable for those whose profession in town 
makes a change of air desirable, and espe- 
cially a visit to the sea-side almost a necessity, 
but who are shut out from the enjoyment by 
the expensive living of most watering-places. 
It was not a passing wish ; his large heart 
and active mind never rested until he ‘saw 
his efforts crowned by success, and a ‘capa- 
cious building raised not far from his own 
house, and close to the sea, capable of giving 
accommodation to little short of a hundred 
persons ; the terms for board and lodgmg 
being about two francs a day per person. It 
is now eight years since this establishment, 
known as the Maison Evangélique, and di- 
rected by the founder, M. Toupet, was 
opened; it is always filled to overflowing 
during the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, the overflow being received as far as 
possible into M. Toupet’s own house, for a 
refusal is very unwillingly sent to any appli- 
cant. The original building expenses have 
never been repaid ; so far the establishment 
has been a losing concern to the founder, but 
his reward is something better than a material 
one, and many a family may thank him for 
renewed health and strength gained here in 
this most healthy situation. The actual daily 
expenses of the house are covered in spite of 
the present high prices of all articles of food, 
thanks to the care and excellent management 
of the matron, who since eight years has at- 
tended to the by no means easy duties of 
this post. The establishment is exceedingly 





plain in every point, but the tone of the 
whole is highly respectable. No one is ad- 
mitted without an introduction from a Pro- 
testant pastor, or from some intimate friend 
of the directors. 

In a large hall, with plain brick floor, fur- 
nished with long oilcloth- covered tables 
placed round the room and down the centre, 
the guests take their repasts. These are three 
in number, and very simple ; but if any one 
wishes for an accompanying luxury or little 
extra, which may for some persons be almost 
a necessity, no objection is made to their 
bringing it to table. Wine, for instance, is 
not included in the terms of the Maison, but 
good wine at a very moderate price can be 
obtained by applying to the matron. A 
large bell, which is hung outside the house, 
and can be heard at a considerable distance, 
announces the hours of repast; but the first 
and last summons of the day is to what may 
truly be called, amongst this gathering of 
strangers, family worsbip. Drawing round 
those tables where presently the food of the 
body is to be spread, the guests feel them- 
selves united in a spiritual bond, and led on 
by the hearty tones of the director in a hymn 
of praise, they all join in with an earnestness 
that makes a good preparation for the enjoy- 
ments of the day. Their voices are accom- 
panied hy the harmonium which stands in the 
hall, and is played sometimes by one, some- 
times by another of the guests ; there is never 
any difficulty about finding an able and 
willing player. Prayer is then offered up, 
followed by the reading of a portion of Scrip- 
ture, and an extemporary exposition by the 
director. The whole occupies about half an 
hour, and there are generally some words of 
friendly conversation exchanged afterwards 
between M. Toupet and “ses enfans.” At 
eight o'clock the bell rings again, and the 
guests take their seats for the early breakfast. 
Large open baskets of excellent bread, cut in 
pretty thick slices, stand on the table, and 
are now handed from one to the other; there 
is no restriction as to the quantity of bread 
consumed. The matron meanwhile goes her 
rounds with her ponderous milk-ewer and 
coffee-pot, pouring their contents, according 
to the respective tastes of the guests, into the 
bowls which are placed for the purpose. 
Both milk and coffee are good ; no butter is 
provided, but the guests often bring their 
own to table, putting it away afterwards in 
the oaken press which stands at one end of 
theroom. Déeiiné at twelve o’clock. Large 
dishes of roast meat, sliced, are handed 








round ; vegetables, or well-prepared macaroni, 
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accompany this. Decanters of cider stand 
on the table for any one who likes this 
most refreshing beverage, but the guests 
generally prefer to bring their wine to lun- 
cheon and dinner; the bread is again @ 
volonté. Atvsix o'clock dinner is announced, 
and is almost similar to déjeuiné, only that the 
meat course is preceded by soup, sometimes 
maigre,; more often it is pot au feu. 





memorative column inaugurated on the 18th 
August, 1861, on the summit of the Butte de 
Caumont, just above the village of Beuzeval, 
tells the tale. This spot commands a wide 
view both of the sea and country inland ; 

directly opposite the sandy point of Cabourg 
stretches out into the sea, the mouth of the 
river Dive is exactly below, Havre is seen on 
the northern coast, Plessis, Grimoult, Cam- 


Evening prayers are at eight o’clock, and| pandré and the hills of Vire are seen to the 


are conducted either by the pasteur of! south-west ; 


Beuzeval, or by one of the ministers whom | 


Falaise and the church of 
Guibray to the south, while further away the 


M. Toupet generally has staying with him | heights of the Courbe in the department of 


during the bathing season. 


The society in the Maison is decidedly | 
‘the Norman stood and gazed on his power- 
ful fleet assembled before the port of Dive, 
and ready to go forth on its adventurous 
enterprise. 
| signal of departure, the anchors were weighed, 
the white sails fluttered in the breeze and 
soon disappeared on the horizon. 
The monument is com- |! 
posed of a beautiful monolith cylinder, upon 
a quadrangular base ; 
‘inscription :— 


mixed as to rank; aristocracy is scarcely 


represented at all, but professors of both | 


sexes, and pasteurs with their families are | 
often glad to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered them here. 

‘Close to the Maison Evangélique is a 
Protestant Orphanage, also supported by'| 
the director of the Maison; and at a short 
distance, on a sort of raised plateau near the 
sea, a church has been erected, in which | 
during the season both morning and even- 
ing services are held, and more than one 
week-day service ; the early Sunday school 
is also well attended. There is a joyous 
tone in the religion and services of this place 
which blends well with the rejoicings of 
nature, for all the smiling country round 
seems to be glad in the goodness of the) 
Creator ; the mighty waves of the sea lift up 
their voice in praise, the little hills rejoice on 
every side, the valleys shout for joy, they 
also sing. 

Beuzeval and its neighbourhood have more 


| Orne are distinguishable. 


ican tell the rest. 


It was precisely 
here that eight hundred years ago William 


From this spot he gave the 


History 


it bears the following 


**Au Souvenir 
Du Plus Grand Evénement 
Historique Des Annales 
Normandes, Le Depart 
Du Duc Guillaume 
Le Batard Pour La 
Conquéte De L’Angleterre 
En 1066 
Pendant Un Mois La Flotte 
Du Duc Guillaume Stationna 
Dans Le Port De Dives Et 
Son Armée Composée De 
Cinquante Mille Hommes 
Campa Dans Le Voisinage 
Avant De Mettre A La 


than once been linked with the history of our 
own country. Under the reign of the first 
Napoleon it happened not rarely that vessels | 
pursued and pressed by the English, directed 
their course towards Beuzeval, and rounding 
the point of Cabourg, took refuge in the) 
river Dive, whose waters disappear in the| worth a visit in which the Norman duke 
sea a little to the west of the village. In| gave thanks for the favourable wind, and 
1811, several vessels freighted with cider for; made solemn vows of piety immediately 
Fécamp, Dieppe, and Havre, when on their| before setting sail for the conquest of 
way towards these ports were perceived by | England. | 
the English, who immediately gave them A curious painting, and very old, hangs 
chase. Again the port of Dive was sought} above the altar in this church, bearing wit- 
for protection, the artillery of the Beuzeval|/ness to the antiquity both of Dive and 
battery did its duty well, and the English|Cabourg. The painting, which is coarse 
were kept at a distance. The good Norman | | enough, represents two boats each containing 
cider finally came into the hands of the|two fishermen in the act of drawing up their 
original contractors in the French ports. The draught 


Voile.” 


At the corner of the principal street of 
the curious old town of Dive stands an hotel 
'still bearing the name of “ Guillaume le 
Conquérant,” and the ancient church is well | 


| heavy nets into the boat. 


But in afar more interesting and import-| made is remarkable ; the net on tke left con- 
ant manner is this part of the Norman coast/ tains a figure of Christ, that on the right a 
The com-'cross. 


connected with English history. The legend runs thus; very long ago 
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some fishermen had gone out, as was their 
wont, from the port of Dive to fish; they 
threw out their nets into the sea, and to their 
wonder and astonishment presently drew 
forth a large image of Christ. With venera- 
tion they took it from the net, and bore it in 
triumph to their church. A beautiful cross 
was at once made to receive it, but when 
completed the dimensions were found not 
suitable ; another was made which fitted no 
better, and then another, with no happier 
result. The attempt was finally deemed 
hopeless, and given up. The whole neigh- 
bourhood heard of the miracle, but whilst 
still the subject of much questioning and 
wonder, this miraculous draught was followed 
by another no less astounding. It was again 
the fishermen of Dive who were the 
favoured ones ; they had gone out, as they 
had many times already since the image of 
Christ had been sent into their net, simply 
expecting to take fish for the market and 
their own use. What was, however, their 
astonishment, on casting out their net, to 
find that it was so unusually heavy that they 
could scarcely draw it to the boat ; and when 
at last they had succeeded in doing this, to 
find that it contained within its meshes a 
large and beautiful cross! They hastened 
with their prize to the church, the image of 
the former miraculous draught was placed 
against it, and found to suit the dimensions 
perfectly. ‘The cross and image were placed 
in the church; but they have now both dis- 
appeared, only the painting remains in 
memorial of the event, and to the right and 
left, framed and glazed, are the following 
curious commemorative verses in ancient 
characters. 
The inscription to the left,— 
** Comme les 

Pécheurs de Dives 

Péchérent en la mer I'i- 

Mage de St. Sauveur sans croux 

Comme les pécheurs de Cabourg 

Pour y avoir part eurent grande 

Altercation 

Comme apres le dict image fut prins 

En la mer, il fut dict par entre eux qu’il 

Serait apporté dans l’église de Dive 

O21 lon le regu en grande joic et 

Solempnité 

Comme au dite image ]’un fitet 

Trois croux qui ne lui servirent 

Car deux se trouvérent trop 

Corte et l’autre fut treu 

Vée trop longue.” 


To the right we read, — 


“ Com ne deux 
Uns Ens suivan aprés l’in- 
Vention du dict image P. la 
Grace de Dieu les dict pe- 





‘Cheurs de Dives pécherent en la 
Mer la croux du dict image en 
Leur Rays. 


“* Comme limage et la croux furent 
Joings ensemble pour divine fut trouvez 
Que c’était la premiére croux du dict 
Image. 


‘*Comme par aprés que limage fut 
Cloué contre la croux et toute les 
Chose susdict recougnu et deube- 
Ment avenu, fut élevé en croux 
Comme voyez.” 


If we wander along past Beuzeval in the other 
direction, keeping along the shore towards 
Villers, we come upon curious dark rocks 
called the Vaches Noires. The land above 
ends very abruptly on this part of the coast, 
and the steep clay sides of the hill have a 
strange and even grand effect when seen 
from a little distance. The Vaches Noires, 
isolated rocks covered with mussels and 
other shellfish, are worn here and there into 
deep cavities by the waves which constantly 
beat against them. Beautiful specimens of 
petrifactions are to be found all along the 
shore here, very tempting to the visitor if he 
has any love for such natural curiosities, and 
very embarrassing to him when he is about to 
take leave of Beuzeval and have his luggage 
weighed for the homeward journey. When 
the tide is low, several hours may be delight- 
fully spent on this part of the beach, but the 
visitor should be careful not to remain long 
after the tide has begun to come in, for it 
rises very rapidly, and the consequences of a 
delay may be serious. Terrible tales are 
told by the fishermen of boats that on dark 
or stormy nights have been dashed against 
these rocks, and the story which has given 
to one of them the name of Saut au Chien, 
has its origin in times not very remote. 

It was on a night of fearful tempest, when 
the rolling of the thunder mingled with the 
roaring of the waves, that the desperate leap 
alluded to was made by the faithful dog of 
an old fisherman of Beuzeval. Baptiste 
Carel had from his youth up followed the 
craft of a fisherman ; he knew no fear, no 
accident had ever befallen him, and plenty 
always filled his net. The Mére Jeanne, his 
faithful consort, attended to the household 
duties, while the black-haired Jeannette sat 
and mended the nets. Jeannette was the 
only child of the worthy old couple ; she was 
a beautiful and simple maiden, whose raven 
locks were gathered round her head and 
looked like a coronet of jet. She sang the 
old songs of her country while plying her 
long needle at the net, wild verses sometimes 





of stormy seas, and again joyous ones of 
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home-returning sailors ; and sometimes glad 
hymns were sung in praise of the good God 
who had sent them so much blessing. Her 
father loved to hear her voice as he 
approached his cottage door, and her mother, 
good housewife as she was, often paused in 
her work to listen, but it was of another 
Jeannette now thought as she sang. She was 
passing out of childhood, a new home wag 
beckoning her from the old cottage of which 
she had till now been the joy and sunshine ; 
and when she heard his foot approach who 


then she let her work drop on her lap, and 
raising her hand to her brow, looked out far, 
far into the distance. She thought she could 
still distinguish the White Sail, like the wings 
of a light sea-gull on a dark background, for 
the clouds were fast gathering, the wind was 
veering round to the north-west, and every- 
thing predicted a storm. The faithful dog, 
Toby, had followed his young mistress from 
the cottage, and when he saw her hands 
lying listlessly upon her lap, and the great 
tears roll down her cheeks, he looked up 


had worthily won her heart, her pulses | wistfully into her face and seemed to under- 
throbbed faster, a blush covered her brow, | stand her sorrow. Suddenly a flash of light- 
and the clear notes of her voice became| ning broke the darkness of the horizon, a 
confused or ceased. Young Pierre, the con-| clap of thunder startled the trembling girl, 
stant companion of Baptiste Carel, loved the | the rain fell in torrents.” Missing her 
old fisherman’s daughter, and was to make/ daughter from the cottage, the Mére Jeanne 
her his bride in the ensuing autumn. The tightly guessed whither she had wended her 
trousseau was all ready, and many a walk| steps, and following her to her high station 
had been taken to Dive, for the purchase of| on the cliff, she took her place beside her 
that household furniture which was to adorn | and strove to comfort her. But the tempest 
the new cottage on the hill. September| grew higher and higher, night came on, en- 
came; the wedding day was near; the/| veloping all in profound darkness, the wind 
equinox was near too ; Jeannette still sat and| howled around them, and the raging sea 
mended her father’s nets, and as she worked | dashed and foamed beneath. Poor Toby 
she raised her head from time to time and | stayed close to the trembling watching women, 
sang,— | growling sometimes as a lightning flash 
| brought the whole terrible scene to view, and 
| again laying his head on his mistress’s lap 
and licking her hands by way of sympathy. 
So the night passed on ; then there was a 

There was an anxious look in her eye as} sudden lull, a crashing sound was heard, a 
she gazed out towards the open sea and then | cry that rent the air, and a vivid lightning 
towards the black rocks, for there were dark | flash showed a drifting boat amongst the dark 
clouds on the horizon, ard the wind was| sharp rocks below. The momentary light 
high and contrary. |had revealed enough: there were Pierre 

But the Voile Blanche heeded not the con-|and the Pére Carel, and the old fishing- 
trary wind, and after a little tacking to| boat that had stood many a storm, but could 
and fro it came safely into port. It was only | not stand the sharp and merciless edge of 
just in time; a furious tempest blew that} the black rocks on which the raging current 
night, and in the morning there were signs| had hurled it. Down the steep side of the 
upon the beach of boats less fortunate than cliff the faithful dog dashed furiously towards 
that of the Pere Carel; and the village folk | the sea, rushing on through the darkness to 





** Reviens, ma Voile Blanche, 
Pour te voir, je me penche 
Vers les noirs rochers 
Ot les flots sont brisés.” 





spoke of some crew that they feared were 
lost, and Jeannette listened in silence and 
trembled. Pierre and the old fisherman soon 
forgot the dangers of that night, and when 
the news came of a great shoal of fish off the 
Cape Antifer, near Havre, they were glad, 
and sailed rapidly out from the waters of the 
Dive, singing merrily as they went. 
Jeannette gathered up her net, and wended 
her way along the road towards Houlgate, 
and then up over the hill to a high point 
right above the Vaches Noires, from whence 
a wide view of the sea could be obtained. 
She spread her net before her and mechanic- 








ally plied her needle, but every now and 


the foot of the rock, thence to bound into 
the water, and save, if possible, his master. 
Poor faithful Toby! A sharp rock stands 
before him right where he is about to spring ; 
he sees it not or heeds it not, the desperate 
leap is made, the rugged stone receives him, 
and then the advancing wave drags him from 
the cliff to throw him dead and mangled on 
the shore. A like fate awaited his master ; 


there was no possibility of help, the two 
women heard a cry of agony, then the waves 
raged again as before; Pére Carel and the 
stout young fisherman were seen alive no 
more. 

The dark rock in the sea has since that 
























































_ purposes, and asked the old man his price. 
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night been called the Roche du Saut au Chien, 
and on stormy nights the old fishermen affirm, 
that voices may still be heard as of mourners. 
wailing for their dead, and calling on those 
to return who can return no more. 

When on a bright summer’s day we look 
out at the broad expanse of water, such tales 
as these appear impossible, and nothing can 
be pleasanter or safer than a sail in one of 
the boats that lie before Beuzeval ready to 
be hired, either out on the open sea, or 
round the point of Cabourg and along the 
coast, or, if preferred, up the quiet river Dive 
towards Mézedor. Boating expeditions may 
reckon amongst the first enjoyments of 
Beuzeval, but the French visitors appear 
scarcely to appreciate this pleasure, and the 
English who come here are so few in number 
that it seems scarcely worth while to increase 
the number of pleasure-boats. The very 
pretty walks that may be taken through the 
orchards and along the roads and shady 
lanes which lead up the country are more in 
vogue amongst the French bathing guests. 
A party sometimes of twenty or thirty set out 
from the Maison, accompanied by M. Toupet, 
who is well acquainted with the country, and 
leads his delighted company along over hill 
and dale, through the most delicious scenery, 
to Some old church of ancient date, or curious 
cavern, or perhaps to a farmhouse whose 
cider casks or dairy supply are called on to 
refresh the party of pedestrians. To the 
farmers round these summer months are pre- 
cious, and /@ saison, with its high prices 
for milk and butter. and vegetables, must be 
rather a harvest to them. 

For any one who desires a cheap and 
healthy as well as pleasant residence in the 
country for the whole year round, Beuzeval 
is a choice place; but during the season 
prices rise excessively. Rents especially are 
high, and the value of the land all about this 
neighbourhood has, within the last twenty 
years, risen enormously. An old farmer 
living at Beuzeval, and plodding about 
amongst his cabbages and potatoes, as if they 
were his only wealth, bargaining over a bunch 
of parsley, or of thyme, as though he must 
starve if he had not his full price for it, has 
made a large fortune through the rise in the 
value of land, but also, to give the old man 
his due, owing to his own shrewdness. He 
was in possession of a piece of ground near 
Houlgate, worth about 500 francs. An en- 
terprising company, seeing that the value of 
land was likely to increase, were anxious to 


He demanded 6,000 francs. This seemed a 
little too extravagant; the company refused 
to pay; and Pére le Danois continued in 
quiet possession of his land. Two years 
later, however, the offer of purchase was re- 
newed. “Nous avons réfléchi,” they began, 
and went on to offer the large sum which 
had been asked. “Ah,” replied Pére le 
anois, “vous avez réfléchi? moi, j'ai ré- 
échi aussi ;” and he now coolly demanded 
10,000 francs. Again the company con- 
sidered the demand too exorbitant, and drew 
back, but only to renew their offers a few 
years later, and receive a similar reply to that 
of the former occasion. This proceeding went 
on until finally, about fifteen years after the 
first demand of 6,000 francs had been made, 
and regarded as beyond all bounds, the 
piece of land was actually sold to the same 
company for 40,000 francs, and Pére le 
Danois turned homeward after the transac- 
tion had been irrevocably signed and sealed, 
muttering that he was an injured man. 
But although the peasantry are very ready 
to benefit by the yearly influx of strangers to 
their quiet valley, they are not in general ex- 
orbitant in their demands; they are thrifty, 
and the women are very industrious, but they 
are not greedy of gain. _A visit to some of 
the farms close about Beuzeval will soon 
convince the visitor of this ; he is always made 
welcome, and the frank, open expression of 
the Norman fermiére, as with her short tidy 
petticoat and white cotton cap (it is exactly 
like a long cotton man’s-nightcap), she ad- 
vances to open the gate and: wish you don 
soir (pronounced “ swear”), removes all fear 
that you are about to be cheated in any trans- 
action about milk, butter, or that most deli- 
cious of cream cheeses in the little heart- 
shaped basket. Pay a visit on a summer 
evening, when the late milking is going on, to 
the Ferme Grand-pres, about ten minutes’ 
walk along the lane that leads through the 
village of Beuzeval, and up into the rich 
country toward the orchard-covered hills. 
The ferme lies on the left hand side, and 
about eight o’clock you will find the good 
Jermitre, Madame Adjacunt, going out 
across the field with her milk-pails for the 
third milking of the day. If she sees you 
she will probably turn back to the cottage 
and take with her a bowl, or a couple of 
bowls, according to the number of the party. 
Can there be anything more delicious after 
a hot summer day than to lie here on the 
grass under the spreading apple trees, watch- 
ing the good fermiére as she draws the 
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pays,” and telling her of yours, and making} same way. ‘The prices are on the whole 
bowl after bowl meanwhile of the frothing | much the same as at Paris. Dairy produce is 
milk disappear? The /ermiér sometimes | cheaper, fruit and vegetables dearer. Butter 
comes out into the orchard: he is less| of excellent quality is sold at one shilling 
communicative ; he stands and watches his | a pound, eggs are 1s. 3d. a dozen. Cherries 
wife at her work, passes contentedly from | cost from 6d. to rod. per Ib., when in Paris 
one to the other of his cows, then leans | they vary from 3d. to 8d. Grapes are Is. at 
against an apple tree and contemplates his | Beuzeval, when the same quality in Paris 
bull. He will do good justice presently to | are sold at 8d.a pound. The bread is of 
the supper which that never-resting wife of | excellent quality, and the baker, like all the 
his has prepared for him and the eight stout | otherpeople of the village, is civil and obliging. 
reapers who are waiting about the kitchen | There is a good butcher’s shop, open every 
door; but he must have patience for a| day except Friday, where meat of all kinds, 
little, for the milk must be properly attended | —veal, mutton, beef—is sold at one franc a 
to, and the cans placed ready for the four | pound. 
o’clock milking in the morning, all of which| Dry details these for any one who merely 
the good fermiére takes off in her cart before | skims these pages for amusement, but they 
six o'clock, to sell to her customers at| may prove interesting and useful to some 
Beuzeval. | reader wishing to spend a season at a healthy, 
Beautiful cows these are that wander | cheerful watering-place, easy of access, 
under the shade of the spreading orchards, | where pleasant society or quiet retirement 
and delicious is the grass which they here | may be enjoyed, bracing seaside walks, and 
enjoy. Milked where they stand, three times | good bathing, or shady lanes and scenery 
a day, at four in the morning, at mid-day, | tempting to an artist. The railway is open 
and toward sundown, the average yield of | to within two, hours’ distance from Beuzeval. 
each cow is about fifteen quarts daily. It is | Trouville is the nearest station, and there 
not easy to gain exact information as to the | omnibuses are in readiness to conduct the 
quantity of butter which the milk produces, | passengers further to Houlgate, Beuzeval, 
but that such milk must yield a fair quantity | and Caen. Steamers also cross direct from 
of butter is pretty clear. The variety and | Havre to Beuzeval every Sunday morning ; 
quantity of vegetables in the garden attached | the distance is inconsiderable. 
to the farmhouses is limited, and it is tothe} In the early part of the season that is, in 
early market, held every Saturday at Dive, |the end of June and first weeks of July, 
that the inhabitants of Beuzeval repair, to | lodgings are pretty easily obtained ; after 
lay in a store for the week. This in the | that it is very difficult to find apartments of 
warm summer months, and in lodging-houses | any kind. ‘The Hotel Imbert, close to the 
where cellar accommodation is not always to | sea, and commanding a fine view, is plain 
be had, is anything but convenient; an im-| and comfortable, and there is a fable @hote 
provement, however, has this year been in-| here every day at six. There are also very 
troduced, and although the villagers still go | pretty chda/ets to be let, furnished or unfur- 
to Dive to make their purchases, the | nished, and smaller apartments in the same 
bathing guests avail themselves mostly of the | way. Persons wishing to avail themselves of 
supply brought in carts by fruit and vegetable | the advantages of the Maison Evangélique, 
venders from Caen or some nearer place, and | and having an introduction, should make ap- 
which every morning pass up the village | plication in good time to the director, M. 
lane, calling at the chalets and lodging- | Toupet, Beuzeval, par Dive, Calvados. 
houses. Fowl and fruit are brought in the H. HAMILTON. 
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PEASANT POETS AND PREACHERS. 
II—WILLIAM HUNTINGTON. 


Part II, 


From the great catastrophe which was im- 
pending over Europe, Methodism had done 
something to save England. Nevertheless 
England did not go unpunished. She lost her 
finest colonies, and for a quarter of a century 
was engaged in wars which destroyed the 
flower of the British people, and weighted 
the empire with a hopeless and almost un- 
bearable debt. It was in the first year after 
the great event in Huntington’s history re- 
lated in the previous chapter,—the year 
1774, that the American war of indepen- 
dence broke out. 

In hardly any part of the country had 
Methodism obtained so little success as in 
Sussex and the rural parts of Surrey. In 
these districts the people still sat in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death. But a 
preacher had now arisen, one who could 
speak their own language, one indeed of 
their own people—a true South Saxon, a 
man in all points like themselves. William 
Huntington may well be called a represen- 
tative, typical man. In him the character of 
the peasant of the great Weald of Surrey, 
Sussex, and Kent is most forcibly expressed. 

A man of intense individuality, and there- 
fore very independent in thought and action, 
very obstinate in his own opinions, and most 
indomitable in carrying out his own plans; 
his profound reverence for all that was above 
him rendered him naturally a firm believer 
in the divine order of things, just as he found 
it around him. No Tory of the Tories 
could possibly have been more so. He ac- 
cepted without a doubt the glaring disparities 
of life, the destitution and starvation of some, 
the plethoric wealth of others, as agreeable 
to the Divine intention, and regarded all 
liberals and reformers as “lovers of rebel- 
lion,” and ‘‘ men given to change.” In the 
King, the Church, and the Squirearchy it was 
natural to him to believe. And if he turned 
upon the clergy, and spoke slightingly of the 
services of the Church at this period of his 
life, it was in that bitterness of spirit with 
which a child turns upon indifferent and 
careless parents, the bitterness of one who 
feels he has been defrauded of a father’s and 
a mother's love. 

Withai he had been tempted, and had 
fallen into exactly the sins of his people. 





Confusion of ideas concerning courtship and 
matrimony, with the burden and sorrow ac- 
cruing therefrom; want of confidence in 
other men’s good intentions ; and suspicion 
leading to deceit,—such, we have seen, had 
been As temptations, and these too were the 
temptations of the peasant of the Weald. 

A deep, earnest-hearted, longsuffering 
people, capable of becoming very dark, igno- 
rant, besotted, and depraved, or of rising to 
a grandeur and nobility of faith, such as all 
the crackling fires of Smithfield could never 
burn out,—to these people their fellow- 
peasant now began to find he had a message. 

His first hearers were the good man and 
his wife who had welcomed him so kindly to 
Ewell. They invited him to come into their 
cottage and talk to them. Others came, but 
he was not satisfied to go on before he had 
taken the advice of the minister of a Metho- 
dist meeting he now attended at Kingston. 
His teacher thought it right to deter him by 
drawing a picture of the responsibility of any 
one who attempted the work of preaching. 
This greatly distressed and alarmed him. 
Moreover, he fancied the people at the chapel 
looked coldly upon him. They could not 
understand him, and were afraid of him. 

No human being, in fact, could be blamed 
for not seeing in this rough unmannerly gar- 


dener, with his strange thoughts only half || | 


expressed, a great and powerful preacher. 

And yet he was called to be a preacher as 
truly as was the herdsman of Tekoa. For 
what could so wonderful an experience mean 
if he had not passed through it for others? 
Why, indeed, should he have been singled out 
for special teaching if he was not to teach his 
brethren? He had learned something which 
he believed was of infinite importance for 
them to know. That knowledge had come 
to him not from books, or even sermons, but, 
as he believed, by a heavenly vision and by 
the continual presence and teaching of the 
Lord himself. What more real call could 
any teacher have than this? 

And if he wanted a human amen to the 
Divine message, he soon had it. His neigh- 
bours crowded into the little thatched cot- 
tage, and their testimony was expressed by 
one of their number, a poor profane creature, 
who was induced by her husband to come to 
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the meeting. She went home, dreamt the | gleaners in the field, she was driven out with 
world had come to an end, and that in her|the taunt, “What! wives of the clergy go 
distress she cried out, “There is Light in a-gleaning?” 
Ewell Marsh!” His master, too, finding that some of the 
After a time he began to take a text, and|men began to refuse to work on Sunday, 
the first he thus preached from was so cha-| thought it was high time to get rid of him. 
racteristic of his future style and theology; So he had to leave Ewell, and went to 
that it is worthy of mention. It was taken | Thames Ditton, where he got a situation as a 
from the Song of Solomon,—“ A garden | coal-heaver at ten shillings a week. 
enclosed is my sister, my spouse; a spring} Here he commenced to preach, and soon 
shut up, a fountain sealed.” found himself opposed far more roughly than 
“After this,” he says,“I found my heart|he had been at Ewell. Persecution by the 
like a springing well. The next morning | State had long ceased, but persecution by the 
passages of Scripture flowed in upon my mind, | Mob was what every unauthorized preacher 
till I longed to pour them out; and various | had to expect. 
heads of discourse would naturally arise from} Many efforts were made to destroy his 
various texts.” What was this but the little meeting. One anecdote he relates 
working of the true prophetical gift ? in his “ Naked Bow of God” will serve to 
His conversation at this time was truly’ show the sort of persecution the Mob was not 
in heaven. ‘When I left work I used to} only permitted, but encouraged to carry out 
take my book and walk out into the corn- against those whom they called Methodistica! 
fields, sit down among the standing corn,| preachers. A miserable woman who had a 
and there read and pray, and talk to my kitchen frequented by bargemen adjoining 
Redeemer, who seemed to show His loving-| the room he used to preach in, having done 
kindness so conspicuously to me. In the her best to disturb the congregation, deter- 
lonely fields and under the hedges I used | mined to lay a plot to turn them into the ag- 
to continue till nine or ten o’clock in the! gressors. She “was to enter the meeting, 
evening, and it was like bathing in the and strike any of the poor women who sat t» 
river of pleasure. In the morning I gener-| hear the Word; and in case anyof my frien/is 
ally arose very early, and had most delight- | should offer to hold her, hands, or turn her 
ful, soul-humbling times in prayer, which! out, she was to cry Murder, as a signal. to 
sent me to my labour in peace, know-/the rebel host to enter to her assistance. 
ing and feeling that all things stood fair) This was accordingly accomplished ; the mob 
between Christ and my conscience ; when | entering broke the doors to pieces, burnt asa- 
this was the case I knew all was well. Some | fcetida, and emptied soilage into the meeting. 
of the sweetest hours that ever I enjoyed, | After their battling and breaking the seats to 
or perhaps ever shall enjoy in this world, | pieces, this masculine heroine and Yeader of 
were at Sunbury in Middlesex, and at Ewell,|the wretched crew, not satisfied with the 
in Surrey, where I had no friend but Hej mischief already done, broke an entire 
that loveth at all times; no brother but) window all to shivers. The place of worship 
He that was born for adversity ; no father but and myself being licensed, we procured a 
the Father of Mercies, and God of all com-! warrant, and took some of the offenders before 
fort; no spiritual neighbours but the elect/a bench of magistrates, but to no purpose ; 
angels ; no mother but the heavenly Jerusa-| for I soon perceived by their bitter appear- 
lem ; no fellowship but with the Father and | ance that ‘judgment was turned into gall, 
the Son; no communion but with the Holy | and the fruit of righteousness into hemlock.’ 
Ghost; no delights but in heavenly things ;|So Truth and Innocence went back mourn- 
no teacher but the Almighty ; no comforter | ing in sackcloth ; and well they might when 
but the Consolation of Israel; no amuse- | ‘they saw their two sisters, Judgment and 
ments but in the covenant of grace ; no con- | Equity, lie dead in the ceurt. 
stant companions but faith, hope, and charity.| “ However, our adversaries meeting with 
I had no hypocrite to ensnare and oppose/ more encouragement than we, we were at- 
me; no impostor to mislead me; no apos- | tended home by them, with their hats adorned 
tate to stumble ‘me.’ with blue ribbons, &e., and on their arrival 
A preacher thus instructed, ignorant and | the whole parish appeared in triumph ; the 
unlearned though he was, could not be hid in | | bells were immediately rung, and my little 
acorner. It was not long before the whole | cottage was beset on all sides. My effigy 
parish seemed stirred up against him, so that|then was macie and burnt, a blasphemous 





when harvest came and his wife joined the | harangue. delivered as a funeral sermon over. 
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this figure of straw and rags, and unutterable 
insolence was sung in imitation of a solemn 
anthem.” 

On another occasion a man, hoping to dis- 
turb the meeting, came into the room dressed 
in a woman’s bonnet, petticoat, and black 
oilskin cloak, his face smeared with tallow 
and coloured with soot. Such practical jokes 
were not, however, so dangerous as the ston- 
ing with brickbats which now took place. 
Every window in the little room was smashed, 
so that they were obliged to brick them up 
and use candles. Finding these attacks 
did not daunt the Coalheaver, but that 
he still persisted, they determined to force 
their way into the room, and, as they phrased 
it, “ pull the fellow out of his hole,” and so 
effectually frighten him. Huntington was in- 
formed of the meditated outrage, and when 
the evening came, heard the allies coming 
together to the peal of the church bells. As 
he listened to the increasing din, and heard 
the oaths and halloos without, his heart sank 
within him, and he began to thi: k it would 
be prudent to stay at home. But he says, 
* This word soon put my cowardice to flight, 
—‘ He that will save his life shall lose it, and 
he that will lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s shall find it.’ I then left my habi- 
tation, and went through the confused ranks 
of this enraged host to our place of worship, 
with no other armour than half a grain of 
faith in my heart, and a little Bible in my 
pocket.” 

His courage was rewarded by his complete 
deliverance, and the ignominious overthrow 
of the leading spirit in the plot. This man 
was an upper servant in a great family in the 
neighbourhood, and had been unexpectedly 
despatched to London that very day. He 
had ridden back hard that he might save his 
oath and execute his promise. But ere he 
arrived his horse threw him ; he was taken to 
a public-house, too much hurt to be removed 
for many days. 

The whole six years he preached to the 
people at Thames Ditton he did so without 
fee or reward, although he was constantly in 
dire poverty. At such times he would have 
recourse to his only source of daily help. 
When his children were suffering at home from 
hunger and cold, he would pass the dinner 
hour, during which his fellow-workmen were 
in the public-house, in the barge-tilt or cabin. 
telling God how his littie ones wanted bread. 
On one occasion he says,— 

“I was now a fortnight or more out o! 
work, which sorely tried me indeed ; for it si 
happened that we were forced to put ow 


little ones to bed one night without a supper, 
and their dinner was a very scanty one. 
When they saw me look into the cupboard, 
and shut the door again without giving them 
anything, they lisped out some very pathetic, 
though broken accents, expressive of want, 
which touched my parental feelings very 
sorely, and took away my rest for that night. 
In the morning I got up and went out; but 
where to go I knew not; and I could not en- 
dure the thought of staying at home to see 
my little ones want bread. 

“In this miserable situation I knew not 
where to go. If I left off preaching and ran 
from the work (as Jonah did), I should deny 
the Lord that bought me. Though I was 
willing to work, yet none would employ me 
on account of my religion; and if I stayed 
at home, my little ones were crying for 
bread.” 

It came suddenly into his mind to go and 
see a Mr. Chapman, who lived on Hounslow 
Heath. He determined that he would say 
nothing about his distress, but wait and see 
what the Lord would do for him. The good 
man and his wife received him kindly, enter- 
tained him, and sent him away loaded with 
simple dainties for his children. His friend 
walked home with him part of the way, and 
on the road offered hima guinea. Hunting- 
ton refused the offer, but consented to accept 
half a guinea if Mrs. Chapman knew of it. 
This is one of innumerable instances which 
he relates in his “ Bank of Faith” of the way 
in which his wants were provided for. In- 
deed, the road from coal-heaving and cob- 
bling to the ministry was a terrible struggle 
for a man with a family. The more he 
preached, the less work of any other kind he 
could do; and the more, therefore, he was 
obliged to live by the free-will offerings of 
those who were taught by his preaching. 
For years he had no certain human resource ; 
for everything great and small he needed, 
he depended on his Divine Master. He 
accepted literally and simply the words of 
the sermon on the mount,—‘If God so 
clothe the grass, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, will He not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 
And all who read his works must admit that 
his life affords a singular proof that such high 
faith will be honoured, that those who can 
sincerely exercise it will not only obtain the 
kingdom of God, but that “ all things” need- 
ful in this life will be “added unto it.” 

He now began to travel about, preaching 
in various parts of Surrey. In 1776 he was 
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Woking. How indefatigable he was in his 
work may be gathered from the following 
statement of his engagements one week :— 
“T was to go to Woking and preach on the 
Lord’s day morning, to Worplesdon in the 
afternoon, and from thence to Farnham in 


the evening ; to preach at Petworth, in Sussex, | 
By diligence and care he overcame his un- 


on the Monday, at Horsham on the Tuesday, 


at Margaret Street Chapel on the Wednesday, | 


and at Ditton on the Thursday evening ; but 
before I could reach Ditton on the Wednes- 
day I was so far spent that I thought I must 
have lain down on the road, yet with much 
difficulty I reached home; and then I had 
to go to London.” 
five days he preached seven times, journey- 
ing nearly 120 miles, chiefly on foot. 

These prodigious labours, undertaken on 
so poor a fare as he had to content himself 
with, brought him into such a condition that 
he was obliged to gird his stomach with a 
handkerchief as tight as he could bear it, 
in order to gather strength to enable him to 
preach, as he sometimes did, three times a 
day. ! 

At last his friends in London bought him | 
a horse, as he believed, in answer to prayer. | 
On this horse he took long journeys across | 


| 


| the country, so that he was enabled to do} 
| much more with far less toil to himself. 


In 1778 he was again summoned before | 
the magistrates at Kingston, as one who had | 
intruded himself into the parish of Ditton | 
without having gained any legal settlement. | 
However, his influence had now so increased, | 
that some one in the metropolis hired two| 
lawyers to defend him, and he left the court | 
triumphant. | 

In 1779 he was first invited to preach in| 
London, supplying the pulpit of a chapel in| 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. 

He had tried agricultural labour, gun-| 
making, gardening, coalheaving, and cob- 
bling, without making the slightest progress 
in any one of them—hardly, in fact, getting 
a subsistence by them ; but now he became a 
Preacher he was able, in three years after his 
first sermon in London, to build a chapel on 
his own responsibility. Can any one deny 
that he had now found his true calling? He 
had never shown the slightest enterprise in 
any other walk of life, except perhaps when 
in the ardour of love he apprenticed himself 
to gunmaking ; but now this poor coalheaver, 
with scarcely a penny in his pocket, had the 
courage to hire ground on the Duke of 
Portland’s estate, in Titchfield Street, at a 
rental of £47 a year, and to set about 
erecting a chapel, relying for the means to 








It thus appears that in| 


‘supply the money entirely upon Him whom 
|he loved to call his Divine Banker. Whether 
| we please to call it faith or presumption, as 
/a matter of fact the money was forthcoming, 
|the place was soon built, and named “ Pro- 
vidence Chapel.” 

Once in London he rapidly rose in fame. 


couth provincial dialect, and such crowds 
came to hear him, that in a few years he 
added a second gallery to the chapel, making 
it big enough to hold 2,000 persons. He 
evidently regarded it as a sort of ark, floating 
above the waters of a drowning world. The 
vestry reserved for his own use he called the 
Cabin, and frequently directed his letters 
‘*The Cabin, Monday morning,” or “ On 
board the Providence, Tuesday.” 

*“T am here,” he writes to a friend, “in 


my little cabin at the chapel day and night, 


and no spot so sacred or so highly esteemed 
by me as this: it is to me Bethel, Mount 
Tabor, the hill Mizar. Many a heavy load 
have I cast off here, and many a heavenly 


\ray, many a sweet foretaste of better days 


have I had in this little cot.” 

His first effort in London had only been 
one among his many labours ; but even when 
he finally settled there he never gave up his 
journeys into the country; on the contrary, 
he extended them to other parts of the land. 
In 1786 he spent six weeks at Bristol and 
Bath, preaching to crowded audiences, and 
to the colliers at Kingswood, Next year he 
went down into Lincolnshire, and the year 
following he was at Birmingham. 

Probably, as a gardener or a coalheaver, 
he had only been too glad when the hour 
came to throw down the spade or the sack ; 
but now as preacher he never seemed able 
to rest. Every week he preached five 
sermons in London of unusual length, besides 
occasional engagements elsewhere, as at 
Richmond, Horselydown, &c. While in the 
country, he mentions on one occasion preach- 
ing as many as thirteen times in nine days. 
As to time, he would not be limited, going on 
frequently for an hour and a half or two 
hours; and when on one occasion a man In 
the congrégation happened to turn his eyes 
to the clock, he said, “We do not preach 
here by the hour.” : 

He was at this time a tall, thin man, slight 
in figure, and wonderfully erect, considering 
he had spent thirty years of his life toiling in 
fields, in coal-sheds, or on the cobbler’s 
bench. His dress was the reverse of slovenly. 
From an early time he had been particular 
about what he called his “ parsonic livery.” 
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The intelligence displayed in his square, 
massive forehead and finely arched brows 
was somewhat hidden byan ugly short-cropped 
black wig he wore. Otherwise his features 
were not specially handsome. The terrible 
struggles of his early life had left their mark 
on his countenance. It was stérn, and want- 
ing in that sweet repose only observable in 
beautiful natures. There was, however, a 
fund of humour which broke out on occasion, 
and made him cheerful in society ; but it was 
slightly caustic, and as likely to wound as to 
amuse. * 

A clergyman, who regularly attended his 
ministry in later times, thus describes his 
manner in the pulpit:—“ He never either 
raved or ranted, or even exerted his voice, 
which was clear and agreeable, and if it had 
ever been powerful, became softened in his 
latter years. He laid great weight or em- 
phasis upon the concluding words of his 
sentences, which made them very forcible.” 
“ Preaching,” s:ys Garnett Terry, a gentleman 
who was engraver to the Bank of England, a 
very impartial witness, since he so far fell 
out with Huntington as to threaten him with 
an action for libel—“ preaching,” he says, 
“was with him talking—his discourses were 
as story-telling. No labour in his art, no 
action ; his was the agreeable style of preach- 
ing, for in speaking, as in writing, he seemed 
frequently to laugh in his heart. Engaging 
as was this last trait in him, both from the 
pulpit and the press, it was sometimes carried 
to excess, and displayed so as to act repul- 
sively.” Another of his hearers was the son of 
one of his oldest friends, but who was himself 
by no means disposed to make the best of 
Huntington, since he wrote a book describing 
his peculiar character, in which he devoted 
twenty pages to his good qualities, and forty- 
seven to his bad ones. However, when he 
described his ministry, he says it was “ de- 
cidedly evangelical, and was not confined to 
experimental matter only, as with those that 
imitated and followed him, but, as in many of 
his writings, Christ was beautifully set forth 
and exalted; so that it could be said of him 
as of Philip the evangelist,‘ Then began he 
at that scripture, and preached unto him 
Jesus.’ And not in name only, but as Christ 
the Son of God, co-equal and co-eternal with 
the Father; Christ the loving, dying, risen, 
and exalted Saviour; Christ in His offices 
and character; Christ as the Fountain of 


* His portrait, painted by Pellegrini, an Italian 
artist, is in the National Portrait Gallery at South 
Kensington. 





spiritual blessings; Christ as the only place 
of rest to a guilty, miserable sinner.” 

Generally he was so attractive, and his 
congregation so intensely interested, that the 
majority rose from their seats and stood, 
eager not to lose a word. 

His knowledge of the Scriptures was so 
wonderful that he was called “the walking 
Bible.” In the latter part of his life he never 
used a Bible in the pulpit, yet was never 
known to make a mistake in his text, or to 
be at a loss in quoting Scripture, always 
giving the book, chapter, and verse. The 
Bible, in fact, had been his sole school book ; 
from its plain, nervous Saxon he had learnt 
to write and to speak in a style which makes 
him the worthy compeer of Defoe and 
Cobbett ; on its glowing imagery the more 
poetic side of his mind had feasted, until he 
became so enamoured with it that he could 
not speak or write long without falling into a 
strain of rich and gorgeous Orientalism. 

This tendency may be seen in the titles of 
some of his sermons, as “The Heavenly 
Workfolks and their Mystic Pay ;” “ The 
Colour of the Fields and their Fitness for the 
Harvest ;” “The Apartments, Equipage, and 
Parade of Immanuel.” 

However, he pushed his own peculiar views 
to extreme lengths, and as a controversialist 
was utterly wanting in all charity. He wasa 
perfect Ishmael ; his hand was against every 
man, and every man’s hand against his. He 
violently opposed John Wesley, and his whole 
system of divinity, and only agreed with him 
in politics, There were, in fact, very few 
ministers of any denomination in London 
with whom he could fraternize, or in whose 
preaching he had any faith. This suspicion 
was thoroughly reciprocal, and, with the 
exception of Romaine and two or three 
leading clergymen of the Evangelical school, 
he was generally regarded as a conceited, 
dogmatic, dangerous man. 

That he was nevertheless capable of attract- 
ing even the noblest hearts, when they had 
not been previously offended by his self- 
assertion and bigotry, is clear by the way in 
which his writings have affected such readers 
as Sterling; and even in his own day there 
were men of the same stamp, who heartily 
believed in and appreciated him. 

Such a one was the pious and conscientious 
William James Brook. Of influential eccle- 
siastical connections, his grandfather having 
been vicar of Ashburnham and a prebend of 
Rochester, Mr. Brook was appointed vicar 
of Brighton and chaplain to the Prince 
Regent before he was thirty years of age, 
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He had, however, an intense sense of the 
responsibility of his office, and fearlessly 
rebuked the licence of that voluptuous circle 
of which the Regent was the centre and the 
Pavilion the scene. On one occasion the 
Prince was overheard to say to his chamber- 
lain, “Oh, Sir Benjamin, if Brook 7s righé, 
WE are all wrong /” 
Such a man in such a position would, there 


is little doubt, have risen to the highest places | 


in the Church; his successor,:in fact, did 


become both Bishop of Worcester and of) 
He found, however, that he| 
could not square his convictions with some | 


Chichester. 


of the offices of the Church, so preferring 
conscience and duty to the prospect of the 
most exalted usefulness, he determined to 
resign his living. 

But the chief interest here is that he ascribes 
his act mainly to the influence of Hunting- 
ton’s books. He writes to him from Brighton 
In 1805 :— 

“T cannot longer delay expressing some of 
the feelings of my heart. It has pleased God 
in His manifold mercies to make you instru- 
mental in bringing me out of my country, 


from my kindred and my father’s house, by | 
sending some of your books to me when my | 


mind was first awakened, and I began to fall 
into trouble.” He then relates the effect of 
hearing him preach in London; and then 


| goes on to say, “ Receive this as a slight 


token of the union and harmony my soul 
delights to find in every remembrance of 
you, as of one whom God pointed out as a 
guide some years ago.” 

Another minister who was greatly affected 
by him was Mr. Algar Lock, who afterwards 
became his assistant. He was in much dis- 
tress of mind, and imagined he had committed 
the unpardonable sin. Walking down Cheap- 
side he was suddenly so overcome by his 
emotion that he seized hold of a lamp-post 
to save himself from falling. A little old 
woman, who sat close by Bow Church selling 
tapes, saw him, and detected at once from his 
look what was the matter with him. “Oh,” said 
she, “you must go and hear the Coalheaver, 
sir; he is the man that will suit you; he 


preaches near here every Tuesday night.” | 


He went, and Huntington gave out the text, 
“All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be 
forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy against 


the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto | 


“Let me out! let me out!” cried 
But the crowd was too 


men.” 
the unhappy man. 


great ; he was compelled to remain, and that | 
night his soul was delivered from the fear | 


which had so long oppressed it. 


Other men of a widely different tempera- 
ment, solid, practical men of business, attended 
| his ministry. Mr. Peto, founder of the great 
| firm of “ Peto, Brassey, and Co.,” was one 
isuch. He was the builder of the Custom 
| House, and the following story is related in 
_ connection with laying its foundation stone :— 
| The ceremony was performed by the Premier 
of the day, the Earl of Liverpool ; and when 
Mr. Peto handed him the mallet and trowel 
the Earl observed him offer some words of 
prayer. Lord Liverpool was much struck, 
and after the business was over learnt from 
Mr. Peto that he attended the ministry of 
Mr. Huntington. Next Sunday the Prime 
Minister of England and a distinguished party 
of friends sat at the feet of the Peasant 
Preacher. 

His influence reached even to the Palace. 
Several of the servants in the royal house- 
hold were members of his church; the Prin- 
cess Amelia frequently came to hear him 
preach, and the old King himself was known 
to have read some of his books. 

Such success would have turned the head 
of a hypocrite or a fanatic. That one whose 
birth was so ignominious, who for years had 
been a poor agricultural labourer, a gardener, 
a coalheaver, a cobbler, and at one time 
nothing more nor less than a beggar, should 
stand up in the metropolis of England, and 
not only have thousands crowding to hear 
him, but amongst them men of thought and 
rank, was enough to tempt the sincerest 
and most sensible of men to pride and self- 
exaltation. That Huntington did not become 
quite giddy with the glory of his position, 
must be attributed to the same power which 
had enabled him to fight with his spiritual 
darkness until God gave him light, and which 
had upheld him when starvation stared him 
in the face, or persecution threatened to over- 
whelm him, his sublime faith driving him in 
prayer to the only source of strength. Prayer, 
he writes in one of his works, “is the ascent 
of the heart to the Almighty, and its returns 
are the descent of Christ to the soul’s help. 
Prayer is a defence against the spirit of this 
world—a bar to the inroads of vanity.” __ 

No doubt, too, the temptation drove him 
more than ever to dwell on the sovereign 
grace of God. It was a refuge for him to 
believe in his own unmerited elevation, and 
to say, “ He raiseth the poor out of the dust, 
and lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, 
to set them among princes, and to make them 
inherit the throne of glory.” 

Notwithstanding his opposition to all at- 
| tempts on the part of a man to help himself, 
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he found the necessity, as other Christian 
men have done, of self-mortification. Instead 
of the hair shirt and the flagellating whip, he 
fastened round his neck the collar of service, 
and engraved upon it S. S., the “Sinner 
Saved ;” and further, published to the world 
all the degrading circumstances of his early 
history. 

It was not much to give up the hope of 
being able to earn ten or eleven shillings a 
week, to be willing to risk so poor a pittance 
to obey the Master’s call ; but little as it was, 
it was vastly rewarded. He writes, “For 
some few years before I was married all my 
personal effects used to be carried in my hand, 
or on my shoulders, in one or two large 
handkerchiefs ; but after marriage, for some 





years after he had come to London, he took 
a house and farm at Hendon. He had for- 
gotten the words of the apostle, “‘ No man 
that warreth entangleth himself with the 
affairs of this life.’ Before he could take 
possession a troublesome lawsuit followed. 
It is to the removal of his furniture to this 
place, which was called Cricklewood House, 
that he refers in the extract above quoted. 
His income at this time from the chapel is 
said to have been about £2,000 a year, in 


| addition to which he must have derived con- 


siderable profit from his numerous publica- 
tions. People now, finding he was so well 
off, began to load him with gifts. Thus one 
sends him some Guinea-fowls, another some 
barn-door fowls, another a goose and gander, 





CRICKLEWOOD HOUSE, 


few years, I used to carry all the goods that 
we had gotten on my shoulders in a large 
sack, But when we moved from Thames 
Ditton to London we loaded two large carts 
with furniture and other necessaries, besides 
a post-chaise well filled with children and 
cats. _ But at this time God had given me 
such a treasure in my sack that it was in- 
creased to a multitude; we were almost a 
fortnight in getting away the stuff.” 

Like John Clare, and most men who have 
passed their early lives in the country, it was 
a great desire of his heart, when he found 
money began to flow freely into his treasury, 
to have a little farm. So in 1798, sixteen 








another some turkeys, another a hive of bees ; 
two or three persons send him sheep and 
ewes and lambs, another a cow, while one 
person sent three hundred gooseberry and 
currant plants, fourscore standard trees, 
insisting upon keeping his garden stocked in 
seeds and plants. Friends in the country, 
especially from Sussex, kept sending him 
malt and peas and oats. Presents in money 
came freely in, just, apparently, as he needed 
it, occasionally fifty pounds atatime. But 
not satisfied with loading their beloved teacher 
with all this wealth, some of his admirers 
were bent upon seeing him move about with 
as much magnificence as the greatest in the 
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land. So one day up drove a fine new coach 
and a pairof horses, with the initials of hisname 
and the initials of his state, ‘“W. H., S.S.,” 
emblazoned on the panels of the doors, on 
the pads of the harness, and on the blinkers 
of the bridles. Surely the peasant boy’s life 
begins to read like a fairy tale. The bank 


man. When he travelled he would give the 
postboys half a sovereign ; he was known on 


/One occasion to have slipped a sovereign 


| into a boatman’s hand for merely taking him 


to look over a ship at Woolwich ; on another 


| he gave the same amount to a poor cottager 


of faith has proved a veritable purse of | 
‘the story told of his calling his little grand- 


Fortunatus ! 

Here was hero-worship ; not the empty 
huzzas of a mob which to-morrow may turn 
into curses, but homage, intense, affectionate, 
practical, self-sacrificing. Surely such a his- 
tory, happening at a time when English 
society was under the corrupt leadership of 
the first gentleman in Europe, at the very 
time when the scepticism of the eighteenth 
century, the terrible reaction from belief in 
false greatness was deluging the Continent in 
blood, may be accepted by Mr. Carlyle as 
another proof of his dictum that “in no time 
whatever, can [the critics]entirely eradicate out 
of living men’s hearts a certain altogether pecu- 
liar reverence for great men ; genuine admira- 
tion, loyalty, adoration, however dim and 
perverted it may be.” 

And how did the object of all this devotion 
receive it? In kingly fashion, as his due. 
Instead of being humbled and oppressed by 
the wealth that kept pouring in upon him, he 
enjoyed it heartily, and dealt it out lavishly. 
It was contrary to his nature and to his prin- 


ciples to hoard, so that he probably spent | 


quite as quickly as he received. 
He was generous toa fault. Not only did 
he freely invite his former friends and ac- 


for giving him and a friend a cup of tea. In 
keeping with such reckless munificence is 


daughter to him, and putting a handful of 
gold into her lap, just as if she had been a 
child of Croesus. 

Very abstemious himself, he loved to see 
his friends enjoy themselves. One Christ- 
mas his party numbered as many as a hun- 
dred persons. By nature he was intended 


for ‘a fine old English gentleman, éne of | 


the olden time.” To have been born to un- 
known wealth, to have spent without a 
thought, to have allowed waste profusion to 
be the habit of his household, to have staved 
in hogsheads of ‘wine and barrels of beer, 
and roasted oxen whole on every festive oc- 
casion; to have shared, in fact, with his 
neighbours all the good things God had given 
him, asking only in exchange that he should 
be lord paramount—that all should wear his 
colours, and shout “ King and Church” till 
their throats were hoarse ; and at last to have 
died leaving his estate beggared, the whole 
country side debauched, and a name loved 
and enshrined in the hearts of the people as 
the best of landlords, and the only true 
gentleman of his race;—such would in all 


| probability have been William Huntington’s 


quaintances to his house, and help his own | 
| miserable cots 


poor relations ; not only did he love to do 
real practical works of benevolence, such as 
setting men up in business; but remembering 
how delighted he had been when a poor 
man with an extra shilling, he could never 
hire a coach, or cross the river in a wherry, 


career had he been born in one of the stately 
homes of England instead of in one of its 


There was indeed a royal munificence and 
magnificence about the Coalheaver. He was 


|a great man of a very coarse type, but of that 


but he must pay double as much as any other | 











type which engages most easily the admi- 
ration of mankind. 
RICHARD HEATH. 
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THE BROKEN SPELL, 


A METRICAL TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL,” 


“ Every article of furniture stood in its old place; not a walk amongst the grounds was altered ; not a 
tree cut down ; not a book shifted in the library, So that the castle and all its old inmates, all its old usages 
went on, or rather went not on, but remained as if arrested by the frost of its mistress’s grief.””—Sch/oss 


Hainfed. 


I, 


A CASTLE stood upon a steep, 

Far within a forest deep ; 

Scarcely could a summer breeze 
Penetrate the gnarréd trees ; 

You might lie from morn till noon, 
You might lie till rose the moon, 
And hear nothing all the day 

But the rustling of a spray, 

Or a squirrel crack a nut, 

Or a hare steal through the fern, 
Or a distant wicket shut, 

Or acorn plop into a rut, 

Or a rat run through the burn. 
Scarce a sound to scare a mouse, 
Save a cracked voice in the house, 
Or a droning, drowsy tune, 

By some menial hummed at noon 
O’er his work, and ended soon. 
Silence did the castle steep, 

All within it seemed asleep, 

All within and all without ; 

All the country round about 
Seemed its Sabbath for to take, 
Filled by labourers half awake. 

If it pleased the crops to grow, 
And to take their chance, why, so! 
If the rooks chose not to steal, 

If the jays forbore their meal, 
Wheat might be full corn i’ the ear, 
Cherries ripen here and there. — 
If the wasps forgot to call 

For the fruit on southern wall, 
Perchance the gardener might be able 
To send an apricot to table,— 

If he willed it so, he might, 

Or he might say a frosty night, 

A hailstorm, or an evil blight, 

Had destroyed the nectarines quite. 


The lady of this castle grey 
Had once, I trow, been fair and gay, 
An honoured and a happy wife, 

A loving, most devoted mother ; 
Her child absorbed her very life, 
He was her treasure, and no other. 





It pleased the Lord to take away 
The husband whom she dearly prized, 
And then the son who was her stay, 
Him whom her soul had idolized. 
Thus oftentimes our sorrows thicken, 
Once, twice, and thrice our hearts are 
stricken, 
Until we learn to kiss the rod, 
And humbly own it comes from God. 


II. 


How heavily the rain falls through the 
leaves ! 

The heat is sultry—’tis a thunder shower 

That does not clear the air—dark rain- 
clouds lower 

Over the hills; large drops fall from the 
eaves, 

And filter through room, roof, and broken 
shoot, 


* Stain corniced ceiling and dismantled wall, 


Drip on the pavement of the mouldering 
hall, 

And form small pools around each old 
tree’s root. 


How heavily sometimes life seems to drag ! 
We find no spirit nor no savour in it ; 
The tedious day perversely wills to lag 


As ’twere a week; an hour appears each | 


minute. | 
‘Will the clock never strike? So early | 
yet? 
Will the rain fall? No dinner yet on | 
table ?” 


The servants yawn, or chide, or sigh, or fret, 

To sing about their work they are unable. 

“Why doth no neighbour call? Oh, woe 
is me! 

I’m sick at heart, and with myself at strife ; 

No good in any mortal thing I see; - 

Vexation all, or vain !—and this is life!” 
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Ah, mourner, it may be thy soul is sick, 

And can no medicine for its canker find ; 

No leech, however wise and politic, 

Affects to cure diseases of the mind. 

Be to thy heavy destiny resigned, 

Look forth beyond it ; from thyself avert 

Those tearful eyes ; this chastening is de- 
signed 

To benefit thy spirit, not to hurt. 


IIL, 


Towards the wood, and o’er the piain, 
A lumbering sound comes on amain,— 
Not of waggon heaped with grain, 
Nor fresh hay in rustic wain, 

O’er that track so long and strait 
Comes a mirthful living freight, 
Stowed within a cumbrous coach, 

All bedecked with gold and paint, 
Carven with devices quaint ; 

Nearest doth its shape approach 

To a Lord Mayor’s coach of state 
Drawn by long-tailed horses eight. 


On it comes, and ever on, 

Not unlike a brewer’s vat, 

Halting at each mossy stone, 
Swaying now this way, now that, 
Creaking like a rusty gate, 

Groaning like a man in pain, 

Till it drags its ponderous weight 

To the entrance of a lane, 

Where ruts in couples, drowned in rain, 
Are bounded by two rugged hedges, 
Fringed with rushes and with sedges. 
There the horses tug and strain, 
Plunge and flounder, all in vain. 
From a cloud the sun looks out 

On dripping moor and field of clover, 
Just to see what they’re about, 

When the old coach topples over ! 


Over it goes! A moment after, 

Most musical and merry laughter 

Rings from within the quaint old chest, 

Like nightingales within their nest, 

And through the red silk curtains peep 

Large round blue eyes just roused from 
sleep, 

And pink cheeks warm from being pressed 

Close to a mother’s tender breast. 

A tall foot traveller in a minute 

Springs to the coach, and thrusts within it 

Two stalwart arms, that straightway bear, 

From prison close, three children fair— 











A boy, a girl, and yet another,— 
And then lift out their laughing mother. . 


And so on foot, through mire and sludge, 
The gladsome travellers fearless trudge, 
And soon the moss-grown gate they reach, 
That leads to avenue of beech, 

With carpet brown of sodden leaves, 
That-like wet sponge the foot receives ; 
And so, this green-arched passage past, 
They reach the castle old at last. 


IV. 


Glad was the Countess, and glad were her 
train, 

When the travellers reached the old domain, 

Huge fires were burning, and piled with 
logs, 

On the old-fashioned hearths with old- 
fashioned dogs, 

Drawing out damps that for years half a 
score 

Had dwelt undisturbed in wall and in floor. 

Birds had built in the chimneys: the empty 
old nests, 

That had long ceased to serve their builders’ 
behests, 

Made a smother of smoke; but it cleared 
off at last, 

Floating up to the ceiling of long ages past, | 

Where gods and goddesses were sprawling, 

Miraculously kept from falling, 

And smudging the nymphs on the arras | 
tattered, 

Whose faces certainly were not flattered. 

Whensoe’er the travellers spoke, 

Strange echoes through the old walls woke, 

As if the spirits long asleep 

Startled from their slumber deep ; 

And footfalls on the inlaid floor 

Scurried before them to the door ; 

And now and then an icy finger 

Seemed ’tween their shoulder-blades to 
linger, 

Or unseen imp puff frozen breath 

Upon their cheeks, as cold as death ; 

While, out of doors, the sun was shining 

On flowers in wild luxuriance twining, 

And making every raindrop glitter, 

While small birds recommenced their 
twitter. 





As round the wood fire in the hall 
The party cowered, a seneschal 
Bowed to Sir Basil, and gravely said, 
‘You to my lady shall be led.” 
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And straightway led the brave knight out, 
Through suites of chambers all about, 
Libraries, billiard and banqueting rooms, 
Cold and sunless, and gloomy as tombs. 


“ Ten years,” said the hoary-headed man— 
And his quivering voice through the chill 
rooms ran,— 

“Ten years have fled since my lady passed 
Through this suite of apartments last ; 
Ten years have fled in these silent halls 
Since my lady went beyond the walls ; 
Ten years, ten tedious years have fled, 
Since my sorrowing lady kept her bed.” 


The knight looked at him with wondering 
eyes, 

For he heard these facts with great surprise, 

A lady he never had known in his life 

Had bidden him hither with children and 
wife ; 

Her letter was genial as letter could be, 

She made him and his of her castle free, 

Spoke of knowing his father in seasons long 
past, 

And pressed him to stay while the summer 
should last ; 

Not a word, not a hint of her bondage she 
said, 

Nor how she had passed ten years in bed. 


** How comes your lady thus set aside ?” 

Sighing deeply, the seneschal replied, 

“Ten years ago her youthful son, 

Her darling and her only one, 

Was snatched away by dreadful death.” 

He spoke it sadly and under his breath ; 

Then with jarring sound drew a curtain 
aside 

From over the door of a chamber wide, 

And said in accents soft and clear, 

“ Madam, Sir Basil is waiting here.” 


Vv. 


Laid on towering bed of state, 
Propped with pillows six or eight, 
O’ercanopied with many a fold 

Of purple velvet fringed with gold ; 
Rusty and dusty in the beams, 
Pouring through windows high in streams, 
There lay on sheets of finest flax, 

A fairy figure white as wax, 

Weird as a sibyl like to die, 

Nought of her living but her eye, 
Which glittered like a sapphire spark, 
Or diamond flashing in the dark ; 





Something uncanny made the knight, 
Though brave as steel, stop short in fright ; 
Whereat a laugh that made him thrill, 

So sharp, so sudden, and so shrill, 

Rang from the dame, and then she said, 
“What ! knew ye not I lived in bed? 
Ha! ha! I meant to have it so, 

I charged them not to let you know, 

For then you ne’er had thought to wend 
So far to see your father’s friend.” 

And then they laughed out loud and clear 
At an old story many a year 

Forgot by both, but now that thrilled 
With memories and love unchilled, 

Of Scotland’s homes, and joy and pain, 
And friends they ne’er could see again. 
And thus was thawed at once the ice 
Between the knight and lady nice, 

And by her side he sat and told 

Of parents, brethren, kindred old, 

And newer links of spouse and child, 

And perils past in regions wild ; 

Till it befell that by the swift 
Freemasonry, true friendship’s gift, 

That makes congenial souls unite 

In recognition at first sight, 

These two made friends without mo’ pother, 
Fast bound in liking for each other. 


After much talk of early life, 

He begged to introduce his wife. 

She smiled assent, and then he named 
His children three of glee untamed,—- 
Two girls—an urchin full of grace— 
But ashy pale became her face, 

And quick her nervous fingers beat 
The surface of the snowy sheet. 

And, sad as Niobe, she said, 

“ Spare me the boy awhile—I dread 
To see his baby beauty yet; 

I cannot my sweet child forget.” 


‘ And then her tears fell fast as rain, 


And he withdrew in kindly pain 

At having made those tears to flow 

By what revived her heavy woe. 
Outside the curtain stood in wait 

The seneschal, in wonder great 

At what had passed ; he wagged his head 
And almost in a whisper said, 

“ My lady has not laughed before 

As now, with you, ten years or more.” 
Sir Basil now his lady sweet 

Hastened to lead with willing feet 

To their strange hostess, and full fain 
Was she to see his face again. 

Half curious, and half in dread, 

She stood beside the Countess’ bed ; 
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And, after some kind commonplace, 
He left the two there face to face ; 

By woman’s intuition led, 

Each other’s characters they read, 
Till loud and deep the dinner-bell 
Rang out a clanging, clamorous knell, 
Sound unaccustomed to the ear 

Of all the household many a year. 


Now while they sate and ate and quaffed, 
And praised the cheer, and gaily laughed ; | 
They said how strange and unforeseen 
Their journey’s winding up had been, 

And pitied much the lady pale, 

And pondered on her mournful tale, 

And thought her dull routine to break, 

For some few days—perhaps a week. 


When his fair graceful wife arose, 

Sir Basil’s eyes began to close, 

And sound he slept, and if he dreamed, 
No memory of the vision seemed 

To linger, but as fresh as lark 

He started to explore the park ; 

His girls, as fair as any fays, 

Disporting round in childish plays. 


MOSES: 
CHAPTER 


In Rev. xv. John says he saw a sea of 
glass, on which (z.e. on the shore of which) 
stood the victors over the beast, singing “ the 
song of Moses the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb.” Part of the difficulty of 
this passage in the Apocalypse, as many 
other difficulties of the book, may be cleared 
up by remembering the historical parallel of 
the past. It recalls in the minutest manner 
the scene at which we have been looking. 
The beast in the prophecy corresponds with 
the Pharaoh of the history ; the victors over 
his name with the Israelites ; the sea, calm 
and still as crystal, the waters of the Red Sea 
tranquil and triumphant after their strange 
night’s work ; the minstrels with the harps of 
God, Miriam and all the women of Israel, 
nay, Moses too, and the army, who seem also 
to have joined the choir; and the song,— 
“ Great and marvellous are Thy works, Lord 
God Almighty, just and true are Thy ways, | 





When he returned, his grey-haired guide 
Again attended at his side, 

And once again his footsteps led 

To where the countess on her bed, 
With strange and unaccustomed joy, 
Was playing with his baby boy, 

Who no reluctance showed to kiss 
The withered face opposed to his, 

But with the intuition shown 

By little innocents alone, 

Read love in her deep sunken eye, 
And goodness, truth, and honesty, 

So that the infant's joyous smile 
Seemed doomed her sorrow to beguile. 


Thenceforth a joy till then unknown 
Was vouchsafed to that widow lone ; 
The isolation, long her choice, 

Lest she should hear an infant’s voice, 
The shrinking from a baby’s face, 

Lest it should call back happier days, 
Ended with her first instant’s sight 

Of that young cherub, heavenly bright, 
His loving glance and winning wile, 
His velvet touch and lightning smile, 
His looks, implicit trust that showed, 
And preference artlessly bestowed, 
And lispings that like music fell, 

And gave her rapture, broke the spell! 


HIS LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 


VI.—TO MARAH 


AND ELIM. 


Thou King of nations; * who shall not fear 
Thee, O Lord, and glorify Thy Name?”— 
what is it but the counterpart of that ancient 
and sublime song Moses and Miriam sung to 
Him whose wonders in Egypt were in all 
men’s minds, and whose works upon its shore 
should lead nations to fear the King who 
could break them in pieces as a potter’s 
vessel? There is yet one further point of 
contact. Nowhere else is Deity so linked 
in expression with mere humanity as in the 
words, “the song of Moses and the Lamb,” 
unless it be in the words used on the occasion 
which forms the parallel, “ the people feared 
the Lord, and believed the Lord and his 
servant Moses ;” and the comment of Paul 
upon the events of that night. “ They were 
all baptized unto Moses.” These expressions 
show how truly Moses was a prophet like 
unto Christ. There is in them, however, 
* Not ‘‘saints.” See Alford, margin. 
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nothing unsuitable to mere humanity. It 
was natural that the place Moses occupied in 
the passage of the sea should increase Israel’s 
confidence in Aim as well as in God. It was 
natural that their passage should be regarded 
as a consecration to discipleship to the ser- 
vant, as well as to devotion to the Lord, 
while the Apocalyptic expressions are ex- 
plained in the light of our story to be, not 
that the harpers sang to Moses as they sing 
to Christ, but that their song of victory 
gained by the Lamb was like the song of 
victory gained at the Red Sea. It is not a 
song 7o Moses at all, but a song in which 
Moses joined, for a victory in which, under 
God, he was the chief captain. Very differ- 
ent is the way in which Jesus is spoken of. 
He is the object of faith not for temporal but 
for eternal salvation ; He is the object of 
baptism in the same sense as the Father and 
the Spirit ; and He is the object of praise, if 
not in Rev. xv., in many another passage of 
that and of more prosaic books ; and “ worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing.” 

In Greek tragedy every success and every 
sorrow calls upon the stage a chorus who 
burst forth in pean or in dirge. In Hebrew 
history the custom existed in actual life. 
When David had slain Goliath “ the women 
came out of all cities singing and dancing,” 
and said, “‘ Saul hath slain his thousands, but 
David ‘his tens of thousands.” FEarlier still 
Deborah and Barak thus celebrated their 
victory at the brook Kishon ; and earliest of 
all, “ Miriam the prophetess, the sister of 
Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and 
with dances. And Miriam answered them, Sing 
ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed glori- 
ously : the horse and his rider hath He thrown 
into the sea.” It is the earliest extant Te 
Deum. It is Israel’s first song of praise. 
Many a mercy had been given, many a miracle 
wrought, but hitherto anxiety and fear had 
mingled with their hopes and jarred their 
harp-strings. Howcould they sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land? But now that they 
were free, why should they not sing? Now 
that their dreaded despot was no more, how 
could they repress a song ? 

Thus it should be with converts to Christ. 
During youranguish, your seeking, your uncer- 
tainty, sin or selfor sorrow finds toomuch place 
to leave any roomin the heart formelody. But 
once free, once fairly delivered, shall we still 
muffle our drums and silence the bells of the 
heart, and forget, like the nine lepers, to return 





to give thanks to God? Nay, the language 
of the redeemed should be, “I will sing of 
mercy.” “I will sing of the loving kindness of 
the Lord ;” “who should louder sing than I?” 
Let memory string the harp, let joy strike 
the chords; like the harp of Miriam it has 
three strings,—salvation, grace, and glory. 
Shall we not praise Him who hath emanci- 
pated us from fetters, hath brought us out of 
bondage, hath broken the staff of the op- 
pressor? Shall we not praise Him whose own 
right hand and holy arm hath gotten Him 
the victory ; whose work salvation is from 
beginning to end ; who hath laid help on One 
that is mighty; yea, hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all? Shall we not praise Him 
who closes with glory what He commenced 
in grace; who gives hope of Canaan as well 
as deliverance from Egypt? 

The spirit of praise well became Israel, 
and well becomes us. May it last longer in 
our case than in theirs. The people had 
hardly begun their march ere they began their 
murmurings. They murmured at Marah, 
they murmured at Sin, they murmured at 
Rephidim. They murmured for bread, they 
murmured for water. They murmured when 
it was found, because it was bitter. And so 
the notes of Miriam’s voice die away and are 
lost in the chorus of murmurs. Well may 
Paul say, “ Neither murmur ye, as some of | 
them also murmured.” They were a nation 
of murmurers ; but, to tell the truth, so are we. 
Grumbling is an English idiosyncrasy. I 
commend it to the notice of those who 
believe in our Israelitish origin as a startling 
mark of identity. There are men who 
grumble in their home. They are so touchy 
and sensitive that you are afraid to speak 
without striking some spark which may fall 
upon tinder and flash up in your face. They 
are a terror to everybody. Every one has to 
be their slave, and no one is found obsequi- 
ous enough to satisfy them in this slavery. 
There are others who grumble in their 
business. Things are always going wrong. 
Everybody is ruining them. Nothing that 
you do isright. You try to please them, but 
they won’t be pleased. You try to do your 
duty, regardless of their pleasure, but they 
want you to do their duty as well as your own. 
You talk of leaving them, and they charge 
you with ingratitude; you think you will 
remain, and they tell you they wish you had 
gone. 

There are others who grumble in society. 
They mar the mirth of an evening gathering ; 
cloud with gloom a summer holiday. No- 
thing is good enough for them. Hotels the 
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most luxuriant are beneath contempt. You 
show them an enchanting prospect, they 
don’t care for scenery, You uncover a 
noble picture, they don’t care for art. What 
do they care for? You try music, it gives 
them a headache. Conversation, they do not 
want to talk. Silence, they do not like to be 
neglected. These— 


‘* Fretful tempers wince at every touch, 
You always do too little or too much : 


a * * * * 


as 
ae 


You hope to please him, vain on every plan, 





| He likes yours little, and his own still less. | 
Thus always teasing others, always teased, | 
His only pleasure is—to be displeased.”’ * 


J , | 
a Himself should work that wonder, if he can. 
a A > ae 
a ‘* Alas ! his efforts double his distress ; 


| 
| 





|| Nor does this spirit end here. As the child- 
ren of Israel not only murmured against | 
3 Moses, but against God, so they who are dis- | 
» || content with their fellows are by no means | 
|| satisfied with the dispensations of Heaven. | 
|| We are not thinking now of those who bear | 
|| about in the body some great unhealed | 
sorrow, ike those who place to-day fresh | 
|| flowers on the grave of one whose death is 
|| half as many years distant as his birth; or| 
|| like her whose pensive fancy wandered about | 
this bitter lake, who went forth full, and came | 
back empty. We will not find fault with her| 
when she says, “Call me not Naomi, call | 
me Mara.” But we do find fault with those | 
who, having friends and home and health, | 
and perhaps comforts and luxuries to boot, | 


yet are ever moody and mopish. Such need | 
to be reminded that murmuring is “ unthank- | 
ful, unholy ;” that murmurers are classed | 
with mockers and more degraded sinners in | 
the word of God ;¢ that Jesus, Man of sorrows 











| 

| though He was, bore His griefs (nay, they were | 
| our griefs) unmurmuringly. It was expressly | 
in this particular, the spirit in which He| 


“suffered for us,” that Christ is said to have | 
|| left “us an example, that ye should follow His | 
steps.” Grumbling is a great sin ; it grieves| 
God ; it does harm to Him; it does no good | 
to yourselves. The only being benefited by | 
it is Satan. 

Most of us have not even the excuse for 
our murmuring that Israel had. It must 
have been dreary work wandering the live- 
long day over those burning sands, or up 
those mountain sides which seem like a rocky 
staircase struck out, as the Arabs say, by 
Moses’ rod. It must have been dreadful in- 
deed to go for three days—three long days— 


t Jude 16, 





* Cowper’s ‘‘ Conversation.” 














without water, the last well left far behind, 
the last drop in the leathern bottle given 
long before to the sick child, It must have 
been disappointing beyond measure, beyond 
human endurance, when the sound of waters 
rejoiced the ear, and the sight regaled the 
eyes, to draw near and stoop to drink, and 
| find it too bitter to be touched. Oh, ye 
| murmurers, if ye still must murmur, at least 
| wait till ye come to Marah. 

But what is to be done? What is to be 
done to heal the waters? for the people will 
die if they are not healed. What is to be 
done to heal despondency ? for life is not 
worth having if it be not healed. What did 
Moses do? “ He cried unto the Lord; and 
the Lord shewed him a tree, which when he 
had cast into the waters, the waters were 
made sweet.” So— 





‘* There’s a wonder-working wood, 
I’ve heard believers say, 
Can make the bitter waters good, 
And take the curse away. 


‘** The cross on which the Saviour died, 
And conquered for His saints, 
This is the tree, by faith applied, 
Which sweetens all complaints.” 


Have you tried it, bereaved ones? Have 
you let in Christ through the door by which 
the beloved one passed out? Have you tried 
it, careworn ones? Have you brought your 
burden to the Lord, and cast all your care 
upon Him who careth for you? Have you 
tried it, desolate, desponding ones? Have 
you realized that Christ himself carries your 
sicknesses, comforts your sorrows, is a com- 
panion of your solitude? The sympathy of 
Jesus,'the tears of Jesus, the blood of Jesus, can 
go far towards healing them that are broken in 
heart ; and the sacrifice of Jesus. the oneness 
of the believer with Jesus, the Spirit of Jesus, 
the hope of eternity with Jesus, can go further 
still. ‘The same wilderness world that has a 
Marah has a tree growing near to sweeten 
the waters. For our God is Jehovah-rophi, 
“ The Lord that healeth thee.” 

God has two ways of healing the hurt of 
the daughter of His people: one that of 
giving them a hidden peace in the midst of 
sorrow ; the other that of leading them out 
of their distresses. He commonly employs 
the one first, and when the spirit is subdued 
by the sorrow, and comforted by the sympa- 
thy, then He brings back the light of pros- 
perity, and gives them joy. So God did in 
this case. He not only healed the waters of 
Marah, but led His people on to Elim. The 
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scouts of the army shouted as they saw its 
groves and heard its trickling streams; and 
the hearts of the pilgrim band leaped for joy 
as they anticipated the sward, the cooling 
fountain, and the grateful shade. What a 
contrast to Marah! what a comfort after 
the march! They set at once about counting 
the palms and the wells, and found a fountain 
for every tribe, and six trees for nearly every 
fountain. And such trees! The palm not 
only gives shade to the traveller, but as he 
rests under its shadow with great delight, its 
fruit is sweet unto his taste. It not only 
gives dates to the men and women, but milk 
to the little children ; and not only milk, but 
toys, and sticks, and hoops, and combs; the 
palm supplies the material for them all. You 
can build a canoe of its trunk, and a house 
of its branches—its boughs form the roof, its 
osiers are twisted into a door, and its leaves 
make the thatch, And what is not wanted 
at home is shipped to foreign countries to 
light our drawing-rooms, to carpet our halls, 
to furnish our tables with dessert. Was there 
ever such a tree as the palm? and that too 
in the desert! Be it yours to be as beautiful, 
as useful, and as good. 

But how came palms at Elim more than at 
Marah, or the rest of the halting-places ? 
That sound of murmurous streams on which 
the sun, shimmering through the grove, plays 
in restless joy, tells the tale. The twelve 
wells of water, they are the secret of the life 
of these threescore and ten palm trees, even 
as the Spirit of God is He “without whom 
nothing is strong, nothing holy.” In the 
wilderness or out of it, in this world or the 
next, we must live near the fountain of 
grace, and drink deep of its waters if we 
are to grow or to bear fruit. No wells, no 
palms. 

Like Israel, we have Elims as well as 
Marahs along our march. Let us set them 
clear in memory, let us count and keep their 
mercies all in mind. Those whose lot is 
cast far from the means of grace, or from 
such services as have any such help, are 
sometimes led in their pilgrimage to a place 
where they “drink of the brook by the way,” 
and feel as though the twelve or the seventy 
had been sent to minister to them. Those 
who have been afflicted are brought to some 
oasis where peace and joy refresh them be- 
yond belief. Those whose lives are solitary 
are led to some scene of friendship, endearing 
and delightful beyond expression. ‘They who 
have been shut out from holy influences, and 
who have been almost losing faith in God in 
consequence, suddenly come in contact with 


some life irradiated by divine glory, built up 
into a spiritual temple all sacred to God. 


“ No hammer there, no ponderous axes rung, 
Like a tall palm the mystic fabric sprung.” 


And the shadow of that holy shrine, that 
Christ-like life, falling upon them has refreshed 
their ardour and revived their faith. ‘These 
are the palms of our Elim ; these make the 
oases in our desert journey. Happy he who 
can count threescore and ten such mercies 
at a time. 

And what are the wells? what are the 
sources of pure joy and heavenly help? Are 
they not the waters of the river of life—the 
graces of the Holy Spirit? These are the 
wells by which are planted the trees of the 
right hand of the Most High, whose leaves 
never wither, and whose fruit never fails. 
These are the wells by whose still waters the 
Good Shepherd leads His flock for rest and 
for refreshment. These are the wells for 
which the thirsty soul pants like the hunted 
hart for the water-brooks. 
wells whence flows the river the streams 
whereof make glad the city of God; these 
are the wells of salvation, from which we may 
draw water with great joy ; these are the wells 
of the fountain open for sin and for unclean- 
ness, in which God bids every leprous one 


which Jesus gives to Samaritan, or Jew, or 
Gentile, and of which he that drinks shall 


in this world flow out of him that believeth 
in Jesus, and in the next shall be as a river 


of God and of the Lamb. “ Here,” in the 
work of the Spirit, “‘are the hidings of his 
power.” These fountains are the life of that 
grove, the delight of this desert.” All these 
graces of salvation, adoption, regeneration, 
sanctification, peace, joy, love, “ worketh 
that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing 
to every man severally as He will.” 


VII.—BREAD FROM HEAVEN AND WATER 
FROM THE ROCK, 


THE commissariat is of ali departments the 
most important to an army on a long march. 
Israel soon began to feel this. It was now 
six weeks since they had left Rameses. Their 
wallets, well stocked with provisions when 
they started, were empty now; they had ex- 
pected a short and easy journey to Canaan, 
but found themselves at the end of five-and- 
forty days hardly nearer than when they 





started. Their way lay across a desert, not 


never thirst ; these are the wells whose waters || 
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to wash and be clean; these are the wells | 
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absolutely barren indeed, for here and there 
a productive valley sustained then as now an 
Arab settlement, while the very mountain 
side had some sustenance for the hardier 
tribes and flocks. Still vegetation was sparse 
enough everywhere, and in some places utterly 
failed. 

So it was in the wilderness of Sin. The 
road was kept open “ by the Egyptians who 
worked the copper mines at Tarbut el Klea- 
dino.” But neither well-made roads nor rich 
lodes of ore could satisfy the cravings of 
hunger of a single man in the vast army ; and 
when the whole nation, arriving in detach- 
ments from Elim, defiled in the valley, nothing 
but staryation seemed to stare them in the 


it ?* or they said in Arabic, ¢ Itis a gift ; or 
they said in Egyptian, It is man-hut. “ It 
was like coriander seed, white ; and the taste 
of it was like wafers made with honey.” 
“ They gathered, some more and some less; 
and when they did mete it with an omer” (an 
Egyptian measure, said by Josephus to be 
equal to three pints), “he that gathered 
much had nothing over, and he that gathered 
little had no lack.” It could not be kept till 
the morning, save on the sixth day, when 
twice as much fell as usual. Some faithless 
ones sought it on the Sabbath, sought but 
found not. “And the children of Israel did 
eat manna forty years.” Other food they 
had supplied them, sometimes more and 





face. Hereupon the whole story is repeated 
—the murmurings of Israel, the mercies and 
the miracles of Israel’s God. 
Moses, as before, shared none of the un-| 
belief ; but instead of being the object of ad- 
miration for his loftier faith and courage, he | 
and Aaron were again the objects of the| 
people’s wrath. His only requital was to| 
remind them of his weakness, “‘ What are we, | 
that ye murmur against us?”—and God’s 
strength, “In the morning ye shall see the | 
glory of the Lord.” Which of these charac- | 
ters would you like to copy ?—Israel’s, so that | 
you may answer Coleridge’s description, “ On, 
we are poor querulous creatures ; little less | 
than everything is enough to make us happy, | 
and little more than nothing is enough to} 
disconcert us,” or Moses and Aaron’s, so that | 
you may wear that shield of faith—faith amid | 
dark providences ; that malice-proof corslet | 
of patience —patience amid the murmurings 
of men ; and that jewelled scabbard, humility | 
—humility amid all heavenly conquests and | 
all earthly crowns? It is easy to decide. | 
All will choose the same model, but to copy | 
it, that is not easy. Every one that has tried | 
has found himself slipping back from the | 
high type he sets himself to attain, to that | 
low conduct he wished to avoid. 
The Lord had brought His people into this | 
difficulty, and the Lord brought them| 
out of it. The light flashed from the cloud, | 


the prophet drew near, and the promise was | 





given, “ At even ye shall eat flesh, and in| 
the morning ye shall be filled with bread.” | 
“ And it came to pass that at even the quails | 
came up, and covered the camp ; and in the) 
morning the dew lay aboutthe host. And 
when the dew that lay was gone up, behold, | 
upon the face of the wilderness there lay a 
small round thing, as small as the hoar frost | 


sometimes less, but till they entered Canaan, 
and “ did eat of the old corn of the land,” this 
bread of heaven fed them, now and evermore. 
Day by day, as the slanting rays struck the 
camp, the bivouac was broken up, every one 
was astir, and eagerly they hastened forth to 
seek their food, cheering each other as they 
sought :— 
**Comrades, haste ! the tent’s tall shading 
Lies along the level sand, 
Far and faint the stars are fading 
O’er the gleaming western strand ; 
Airs of morning, 
Freshen the bleak, burning land ! 


‘* Hasten ! ere the third hour, glowing 
With its eager thirst prevail, 
O’er the moist pearls now bestowing 
Thymy slope and rushy vale ; 
Dews celestial 
Left when earthly dews exhale. 


‘** Ere the bright good hour be wasted 
Glean, not ravening nor in sloth ; 
To your tent bring all untasted 
To thy Father, nothing loth, 
Bring thy treasure ; 
Trust thy God and keep thy troth.’’f 


Travellers in the peninsula of Sinai have 
seen for six weeks in the early summer a 
sweet juice exude from the zarfa or tamarisk 
tree. Its white round grains are found on 
the twigs or on the falien leaves of the tree. 
“In cool weather it preserves its consistency, 
in hot weather it melts rapidly.” The Arabs 


| cleanse it, boil it, strain it, “‘and use it as 
honey, with bread. 
slight aromatic flavour.” Its colour is agreyish 
yellow. The quantity found in a year does 
| not exceed 600 or 700 pounds. 
| manna. 


Its taste is sweet, witha 


They call it 


The resemblance between the manna of 


/modern days and the manna of the Bible 


on the ground. And when the children of| « Margin. ¢ Arabic, See ‘‘ Speaker’s Commentary.” 


Israel saw it, they said [in Hebrew],What is | 
Vi. 








t Keble’s ** Lyra Innocentium.” 
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is patent. "They are alike in colour, shape, 
taste, name, and in time and place of appear-|s 
ance. The difference between them is 
equally undeniable. The manna of Exodus 
was found, not under the trees, but on the 
surface of the wilderness. A single day then 
produced as much as a whole season now. 
The.supply was doubled, and ceased, as it 
were arbitrarily, on certain days. It could be 
ground and baked and used as bread ; not 
merely as a condiment or medicine. 





“ It 


your sins forgiven without His blood as your 
soul strengthened without Flis life. 

Like manna, Christ is food from heaven. 
The Jews stumbled at two things in the dis- 
course of Jesus in Capernaum : one, that they 
must eat His flesh ; the other, that He had 
come down from heaven. Christ receded 
from neither position. He explained the 
one to mean believing His words, and es- 
pecially His teaching concerning His death ; 
the other to refer to His incarnation, by 


was found after leaving the district where | which His inmost life had descended out of 


itis now produced.” * 

Does the narrative of the modern manna} 
discredit or reduce to mere natural circum- 
stances the account of the mannain the wil-| 
derness ? Neither. It doesnot discredit it, | 
but, by showing (as we saw in the case of the 
plagues of Egypt) natural analogies to the | 


supernatural, it makes the latter easier of be- | to-morrow. 


lief. It does not destroy the miraculous charac- | 


| heaven from God. 

Like manna, Christ is food for the day, for 
this day, for every day, but day by day. He 
“may be found daily, “like dew upon the tender 
| grass.” He must be sought daily, like the 
honeyed hoarfrost of the desert. “Yesterday’s 
manna will not do for to-day, nor to-day’s for 
We must feed upon Christ every 
| day ; must live upon Him moment by moment. 


terof that ancient supply, because many of the | | Old feelings about Christ will fade. Old asso- 
circumstances are such as only miracle could | ciations productive of holy emotion will fail. 


account for. 


right when it adds, “ Man did eat angels 
food.” 


The Hebrew nation never forgot this won-| gathered, and gathered “ early.” 


derful deliverance and dispensation. 


They thought they found it when He fed the | 


five thousand, and when he told them| 
that the Father gave them now “the 
true bread from heaven,” they _ still) 


went back in their hearts unto the wilder- | 


ness, and said, “ Lord, evermore give us this | 


bread.” Evidently they were still looking 


for miraculous support which should help | 


then to march forth conquering and to con- 


| asking; 


Thus it is simple prose to say} But Christ is the same, and His years shall 
God “ gave them bread from heaven to eat,” | not fail. 
and inspired poetry claims no more than its|fresh and refreshing. 


| 


We shall find in Him supplies ever 
The living bread is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

Like manna, the bread of life must be 
We must 


In the | | not leave the supply of our spiritual necessities 
time of Christ they came and asked for its|to hap-hazard. 
repetition t as a sign of His Messiahship. [leave 


But say you, “‘ May we not 
them to providence and to grace?” 
It is not grateful to do so; it is not ple asing 
to God to doso. “ Ask,” not expect without 
‘ seek,” rather than expect without 
pa all ‘4 knock, ” rather than expect with- 
out knocking. Go out and gather the 
heavenly manna, and you shall indeed be 
filled. 

And gather it ear/y,—before the sun is 
hot, and it is melted away ; before the heart 


quer under the banner of Him on whomthey | is musing about other matters, and unholy 


were pressing the crown of David. But 
Jesushad otherthoughts. Hiskingdom wasnot 
of this world, neither need His servants fight. 
He was the true manna, the living bread— 
better than that of Sinai, for it would not only | 
support the body, but the soul; “a man| 
may eat thereof, and not die.” 

Like manna, Christ is food. He is the 
support of the soul, the nourishment of the 
spiritual life. 
fallibly die as Israel without manna must | 
have died in the desert. Christ is as essential | 
to the heart for nutriment as to the life for 
acceptance. You may assoon hope to have | 


* See an able article in ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary.” 
t John vi., 31. 


fire is burning upon the altar; 





Without Him man will as in-| 


before the 
world has got hold of you. Give Christ the first- 


pees of affection, of ability, of property, and 


of time, that the harvest that follows may be 
hallowed, the firstfruits of your life, of the 
| year, the ‘month, the week, the day, “ that i in 
‘all things He may have the pre-eminence.’ 
Happy he who can say, “ he hou wakenest my 
ear morning by morning.” 

Like manna, the bread of life must be 
eaten. This seems obvious enough, but 
many seem to think the existence of a Saviour 
‘quite enough without any participation in 
His saving work; and others, who are not so 
‘senseless as to ‘suppose that, are satisfied 
with a solitary transaction of the soul in some 
ibypast age, instead of habitual feeding on 
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the bread of life. Now what eating is to) 
the body faith is to the soul, a receptive act, 
an appropriating act, an assimilating act. 
We must believe in Jesus if we are to receive 
Him, to have a share in His merit, to attain 
any likeness to His character. And what 


faith begins love perpetuates. A loving 
memory keeps the past fragrant. A loving 


heart makes the distant near. Love fills the 
intellect with conceptions of Christ, the 
heart with affections, the soul with emotions 
towards Christ. It takes a great deal of fuel 
to feed the fire of love, a great deal of food 
to satisfy the appetite of love, but Christ is 
adequate to the most burning desire and the 
most craving hunger ; therefore the more of 
love, the more of Christ. 

Lest faith should fold its wings and fall 
asleep, lest love (for we are but human) 
should droop or die, meditation and prayer 
must keep them both supplied with this 
divinest food. Thinking about Christ is not 
a very popular way of spending time, it is to 
be feared; but time is well spent that is 
spent in thought of Jesus. Communion 
with Christ is the way to receive communi- 
cations from Him. 

This will seem a very dull and dreary pur- 
suit to the unsanctified. They are ready to 
say with Israel, “ Our soul loatheth this light 
bread ;” they see “ no beauty in ” Christ “that 
they should desire Him.” But “be not ye 
like unto them.” It is a bad sign when 
every book is preferred to the Bible; a 
sure mark of the decay of spirituality when 
every friendship is cherished in preference to 
Christ’s. “To them that believe He is pre- 
cious.” Will you not say, with the sister of 
Dr. Marsh, when that text was fastened as a 
nail in a sure place, “ He shall be precious 
to me—yes, He shall be precious to me?” 
Do not let me speak as if you were to con- 
strain yourself to love Him: love cannot be 
constrained. But to see Jesus is to love 
Him ; all that we ask is room in the soul, a 
space cleared from sin and sorrow, care and 
joy, that you may see the King in His 
beauty, and then you cannot fail but love Him. 

All this Jesus by His presence was when 
He was on earth; all this by His Spirit He 
is still. But He is more. He is now not 
only “ this bread of life ;”” He is “ the hidden 
manna ;” not only “the bread come down 
from heaven ” but the sacred omer carried 
within the veil, and “hidden” before the 
tables of the law, in the ark of the covenant 
in the holy of holies. The Son of man has 
now ascended up where He was before, and 
He is thus not only all in us upon earth, but 
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all for us with the Father in heaven. Our 
‘salvation is secured, our sanctification as- 
sured, our glorification guaranteed by His 
presence before the throne. Our “life is Aid 
with Christ in God.” 

Another and more obvious lesson of the 
story of the manna claims at least a passing 
attention ; the lesson of trust in God. The 
whole fabric of our life is woven so as to call 
forth this trust in providence as much as 
in redemption, We are all dependent up- 
on the bounty of heaven; the rich as much 
as the poor. Let not the latter think he 
has a monopoly of care. Often the care is 
increased in proportion to the vastness of 
the interests at stake. If a hurricane 
sweeps over the sugar-cane plantations, or a 
blight comes upon the vast wheat-fields by 
the Volga or the Danube, or some zymotic 
disease attacks the silkworms, or a fire 
kindles in some city in the far west, and 
spreads and spreads till it drives tens of 
thousands to the shelter of the tent,—in 
any such disaster some class of the com- 
munity, and sometimes every class, is made 
to feel as Israel felt on the cutting off of sup- 
plies from Egypt, how precarious is its tenure 
of wealth, and how dependent is its earthly 
lot. But if the calamity come upon the child 
of God, he will recall, not only the failure 
but the supply, and learn that “man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God ;” for 
God had but to say, Let there be food, and 
there was food. And so if one source fail, 
God can open another ; yea, He can spread a 
table in the wilderness. 

The story of the manna, with its omer for 
all alike, is a lesson in moderation. ‘The 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman of the Augustan age 
ridiculed the folly of men hoarding up 
wealth, seeing that the rich could eat no 
more than the poor. But our narrative 
carries the lesson farther. The worm-eaten 
miser’s manna was a witness (needed surely 
amongst the Jews) against hoarding. All 
beyond our wants and the wants of our 
children should be spent for God and for His 
poor. Some of our manufacturers have re- 
solved thus to give away all beyond mode- 
rate yearly expenses, and an amount for their 
children similar to that received from their 
fathers. God has blessed them in basket and 
in store, so that not only have they to thank 

God for a competence, but thousands have 

to thank them for charity. Shall not faith in 
God coin a new proverb, and say, “ Hoard 
not, want not”? : 

The double supply for the Sabbath is a 
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practical commentary on the text, “ Them 
that honour Me I will honour.” People are 
terribly afraid of trusting God. They seem 
to think Him the worst of all bankers. If 
they give Him a day or an hour, they feel as 
if it were stolen from their families, and fear 
they will never get it back again. But God 
is not unfaithful to forget any work or time 
done or given to Him. 

But the great lesson of all, “ writ large” in 
the dews of the desert, was the lesson of daily 
dependence. Some have to exercise it 
whether they will or not; all should, whether 
they have or not; indeed, all have, 
though in various ways—some for wages for 
work, some for interest on capital, some for 
harvest in the field, some for sweat of the 
brow, ‘some for that of the brain and of the 
heart.” Frederick Robertson trembled at the 
thought of going on preaching for a single 
year, and was aghast at the prospect of a 
ministry for a lifetime. But how he did 
preach! The power came because he 
refused to take thought for the morrow, 
and looked that as his day his strength 
should be. The principle is of universal 
application. Let each use it for his own 
lot. 

** Day by day the manna fell, 
Oh to learn the lesson well ! 
Still by constant mercy fed, 
Give me, Lord, my daily bread. 

“ Day by day the promise reads, 
Daily strength for daily needs. 
Cast foreboding fears away, 
Take the manna of to-day.” 


One thing that will help us to do this will be 
to keep a memorial of the manna of yester- 
day. The omer in the ark seems to say God’s 
mercies should not be forgotten. ‘Treasure 
their memory for His sake ; treasure it also 
for your own. You will want it some day to 
support your tottering trust. Nothing is a 
stronger aid to faith than records of times of 
which you can say, “T was brought low, and 
He helped me.’ 

The day is coming when Providence will | 
cease to try us by its seeming capriciousness. 
The desert will give place to Canaa n, earth 
to heaven, and manna to the * old corn of 
the land.” 

** Comrades, what our sires have told us, 

Watch and wait, for it will come. 

Not by manna showers at morning 
Shall our board be then supplied, 

But a strange pale gold, adorning 
Many a tufted mountain side, 

Yearly feed us, 
Year by year our murmurings chide.” 


| God. 


us long beyond our intention; we must 
hasten, by a forced march, to overtake the 
Hebrews at their next halting - place— 
Rephidim. There fresh wants and fresh 
wonders awaited them. If there is any 
enemy in the desert more than hunger, it is 
thirst. “The ship of the desert,” as the 
camel is called, has had such merciful pro- 
vision made for its safety that it needs but 
to call at a few ports here and there, and 
pursues its journey meantime without suffer- 
ing from drought. What the camel does by 
instinct and constitution man is left to do by 
intellect and construction, and where these 
are wanting his case is desperate indeed. 
So was it with Israel when the congrega- 
tion “pitched in Rephidim, and there was no 
water for the people to drink.” One might 
have expected that one more danger would 
have seemed a small thing to men who had 
experienced so many deliverances. But the 
lessons of the quails and the manna were lost 
upon them, and “ the people did chide with 
Moses.” Instead of being grateful because 
God had given much, they were angry be- 
cause He had not given more. Instead of 
being trustful in view of the past, they were 
terrified in sight of the present. 

God had had experience of this too often 
to be surprised at it. But Moses was at his 
wits’ end. ‘What shall I do unto this people?” 
he cried to God; “they be almost ready to 
stone me.” How ungrateful and ungenerous ! 
But the second Moses, whose works were 
mightier and more merciful, experienced yet 
worse treatment at their children’s hands. 
“They took up stones to cast at Him.” 
Sweet it is when ingratitude and injustice ill 
requite our efforts for men, to turn away to 
Prayer will tranquillize the soul when 
nothing else will. So the prophet found it, 
and his soft answer turned away their wrath. 

The elders followed him as he trod the stony 
staircase and stood before the rock in Horeb. 
The hand was uplifted, the rod fell, and God 
“turned the rock into a standing water, the 
flint into fountains of water.” The camels 
and asses and all the herds and flocks hurried 
to the spot ; mothers held their infants to sip 
the nectar; fathers flung themselves on the 
ground and revelled in the joy of quaffing 
the brimming goblet ; children gambolled in 
delight about the streams. “ They all drank 
of that spiritual rock which followed them, 
and that rock was Christ.” As in songs 
of Moses, of David, of Isaiah, Jehovah is 
called the rock, the stony rock, the rock of 





The lessons of the manna have detained | 


ages, so Jesus in His might is to us all that 
Jehovah was to them. As it was from a sub- 
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stance the hardest and least porous that the | 
copious water poured, so the humiliation of | 
Christ is that “ whence the healing streams | 
do flow.” As it was the smiting of the rock that 
opened the fountain sealed before, so Jesus 
was “stricken, smitten of God, and afflict- 
ed;” “for the transgressions of” His“people” 
was the stroke * upon Him.” As it was not 
by God’s hand, but by the hand of man the 
flinty rock was riven, so Jesus was wounded 
and pierced by human hands. As it was 
the rod of Moses that rent the rock, so it 
was the law of God that laid upon Christ the 
necessity of suffering. As the water from 
that hidden holy well refreshed and cleansed, 
so the work of Christ quenches the believer's 
thirst, satisfying the craving yet unstayed, and 
“he that drinketh of the water that ” Christ 
“shall give him shall never thirst.” But it 
does more than remove the drought; it 
provides streams of atonement in which he 
may lave his weary soul ; all may cleanse the 
travel dust of a life of guilt in “ the fountain 
open for sin and for uncleanness.” But it 
does more than pardon ; it provides purity, 


“The water that” Christ “ shall give” the | 
believer “shall be zz Azim a well of water | 


springing up unto everlasting life.” And it 
does more than purify the personal life ; it 
provides a spirit to beautify and fructify bya 
life of usefulness the surrounding world, a 
wilderness though it be. 

The Spirit is given, for Jesus is glorified, 


* See the original. 


and “he that believeth in Him, out of him 


shall flow rivers of living water.” The spirit 
of much of this has been caught in what 
Stanley fitly calls “one of the greatest of 
English hymns,” in which Toplady poured 
forth the pent-up feelings of faith and peni- 
tence and love,— 


* Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 


Let me hide myself in Thee.”’ 


A memorial of the “ temptation” and 
“strife” was preserved in thenew names given 
to the spot. A memorial of the mercy and 
of the miracle was preserved, I think, in the 
features of the scene. Massah and Meribah 
are now forgotten names, but the Wady 
Feiran, or Paran, is still the loveliest valley in 
the peninsula of Sinai. It seems to me most 
natural that this beauty is due to the fertili- 
zing flood. The Jews had a tradition that 
the rock moved along with Israel in the 
desert. Many Christians believe that its 
waters glided with them in all their wander- 
ings. But surely they who do such violence 


|to common sense forget the subsequent 


drought and the need of a fresh supply. It 
seems to me that nothing in the narrative, or 
the Psalms, or St. Paul’s comment in the 
Corinthians requires us to believe more than 
that copious streams flowed forth into that 
valley, and for some distance beyond it ; and 












it is pleasant to suppose that the paradise of | 


the Bedouin owes its beauty and fertility to 
the same. J. B. FIGGIS, M.A. 
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No strength to wield the armour! 
No spirit for the fight ! 

No eagle-glance of glory, 
No soaring to the light! 

The sweet spring twilight breathing 
These flowery slopes among, 

I know when ’neath its wreathing 
My spirit would have sung. 

But life’s majestic duty, 
Whose grandeur lifted me— 

Its dreams of holy beauty, 
Only afar I see. 

Why doth my harp not answer! 
Why ebbs away the tide? 

And is my soul a silent string, 
For ever laid aside ? 

But then He spake—“ For ever 
Ah ! moaning in thy sleep ? 





Dost thou forget the fountain 
Whose spring is cool and deep ? 
‘Deeper than that deep longing 
Of thought, and heart, and brain ? 
Deeper than that dull weariness 
Far worse than busy pain ? 
“ Not laid aside for ever, 
But only till thou rest, 
Until thou learn My tenderness, 
And feel My way is best. 


“ Wait ! for the head bowed lowly 
Shall yet be lifted higher ; 
Wait ! for I will baptize thee 
Anew with life and fire.” 


Then lo, I found the fountain 
Of life and strength again, 
3eneath the shadow of that Cross 
Where Jesus died for men! 
ALESSIE BOND. 
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CHAPTER XVII. —LILY’s EXPERIENCES. 


“Les rides sont les sentiers par ot les illusions | 
qui s’enfuirent rencontrent |’expérience qui vient,”— 
Petit Senn. | 


“La sagesse du mari, et la patience de la femme, | 
font le bonheur du ménage.”—Stwviss Proverb. 
“* To experience—hope.” 


EXPERIENCE! How little the word means to | 
young ears, how much to those under grey | 
locks !_To the former, who name it lightly, it | 
is meaningless, because it lacks antecedents ; 
to the latter it recalls significant reminis- | 
cences, just with a dash of mystery—and they P 
pronounce it with respect. Life! what is it | 
but a school, of which Experience is the | 
chief teacher? Patiently and gently he guides 
the wise ; roughly and cruelly he beats the | 
fools. To both his lessons cost dear; but the 
fools pay over and above a supplement for 
their stripes. 

Poor Lily! she too had much to learn 
in the school of this rude, hard teacher. | 
Everything in the old town of A—— 
was so new to her, so new and strange. 
Then she made—oh, so many mistakes! so 
many! Poor Lily, she loved old England, | 
and was so prejudiced in favour of its cus- | 
toms ; they and she could not part without a 
wrench ; she would pay the “ supplement,”* 


and did it too, till, her last penny gone, she | 
was perforce obliged to enter the “ wisdom | 


class ;” but that was not yet. 
Oh, what trials she had! what obstinate 
prejudices! One of them was in favour of 


coal ; she fancied English coai and Swiss coal | 
were alike, or could, if alike, compare in | 
cleanliness or beauty with the splendid logs | 
of oak, beech, or fir, which ornament a Swiss | 


hearth, or the dainty bits of wood which feed | 
the Swiss cooking-stove. Ah! the cooking- | 
stove, that was one of her trials; her hus- | 
band in his thoughtful kindness had bought 
it for her, but, as we know already, its chim- 
ney smoked; and when Lily insisted on 
burning coal, why of course the smoke was 
denser still, and her pretty newly white- 
washed kitchen became, in one short fort- 
night, as black as soot and smoke could 
make it. 


* Strictly, the charge for an extra dish at a fad/e | 


héte. 
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Ah, but this was not her only mistake ; 
'oh no! Lily liked—as who does not ?—good 


_ English beef and mutton, and had no idea at | 


all what cattle can become, in way of tough- 
ness, if worked for years, as they do work 


|them in a Swiss town not frequented by | 
| strangers whose dainty appetites have to be 


| pampered, as pampered they are in more 
|fashionable quarters; so Lily, poor thing, 
was one day quite resolved to have a genuine 
roast of beef cooked in the English fashion. 
Now the beef could not be cooked before 
the sa/on fire, because that hearth was ruinous 


in wood—a thing to be considered in their | 
_ household. 


So the kitchen stove was re- 
lighted,* and by keeping door and window 
open, the fire did at last burn. Then, and 
only then, the beef was placed, not as Su- 
sette, the little Swiss servant, wished, in a 
cooking-pot over the fire, but in front, 
a Ll’ Anglais. What a business it was! and 
what a morning it cost Lily! What with 


crying out, “Susette, open that window, it | 
| smokes again!” or “Susette, I smell that 


beef burning,” she had wished the beef at 
Hanover. 

The soup, too—what a plague that was! 
Susette, like her mistress, had not yet been 
long enough in the school of experience to 
have got into the wisdom class, or she would 
have known that “me, as well as patience, 
is needed for the overcoming process, espe- 
| cially as regards the making of pea soup. 

“ How is the soup?” inquired Lily, that 
affectionate mode of inquiry after its welfare 
having been learnt of Susette. 

“ Comme cela, Madame,” said Susette, as, 
| very red in the face, and strongly smelling of 
smoke, she laid the tablecloth on awry, as a 
preparation for the dinner. 

“Dear me, how provoking!” said Lily, 
rising, “and Monsieur, who likes pea soup so 
much.” 

“ C'est dommage,” said Susette, pitching a 
few forks into the middle of the table, and 
placing very near its edge the carafe of water, 
fresh from the fountain, and wet at the 
bottom. 

Lily thought of the elegantly eimeinned 





* In a Swiss household the kitchen fire is not kept 
in as in England, but relighted for every repast. 
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table at the Heights. “Go,” said she, look- hastily hurried in the beef and potatoes to 


ing in Susette’s blooming face, “and see what | replace them. 


you can do to make the soup eatable ; I will Beef! it might have been a slice of rhino- 
arrange the table,” added she, with a glance} ceros cooked in its own hide—of- that old 
f : thinoceros Lily had so vivid a remem- 
Susette immediately blundered into the; brance of ; which she had looked upon long 
: years since in the Zoological Gardens when 
girl, whose only merit was a pleasant, cheer-| a child; with the firm conviction, not now 
ful face, with a mouth which owned the, in| entirely dissipated, that once it had lived in 


at the timepiece. 


kitchen. She was a tall, square, half-grown 


} 
| 
| 


Switzerland, rare beauty of small even pearly! the Ark. 


teeth. | Bless me!” exclaims one of my bachelor | 
_A dense smoke proceeding from the| readers, “bless me! that would never do | 
kitchen indicated that Susette arrived at her! for me/ JZ must be well fed, and have my | 
destination, was “ seeing to the soup.” | comforts; but of course Monsieur de la | 
“That girl will drive me wild,” said Lily,| Harpe walked off to the ‘circle,’ or to some 
who at this moment heard the professor} hotel.” No, Monsieur dela Harpe did not 
mounting the staircase, “quite wild ; what | walk off to the circle, nor to the hotel, nor | 
did she cram more coal on that fire just at anywhere else; he quietly did the wisest | 
this moment for, I wonder? I declare I'd! thing he could do—made the best of it; 
rather teach twenty children than manage | quietly did what He who is higher than the | 
highest enjoins a man to do,—stayed and 
comforted his wife. And it may be, bachelor, 
“Why, femme,” said the professor, who,} that some day you may wish you had done 


one servant ; that I would,” continued she, 
impatiently. 





having a horror of inhaling any other smoke | the same, even at the risk of not being so | 


than that of his favourite weed, had pru-| well fed, or having had quite so many com- 


dently kept his mouth shut till he was out of | forts about you. 
the kitchen—“ why, femme, what a state you | 


manage that fofager.” 


Poor Lily! she felt ready to ery, ready to 
are in! I fear you don't know how to} do anything but allow herselfin fault ; it was 

| the chimney, the stove, the servant,—for | 
“ Not know how to manage!” That was/ “knowledge comes, wisdom lingers.” 


the unkindest cut of all, and Lily with diffi- | The professor knew quite well that she | 


culty swallowed down her indignation. Per-! had acted foolishly in trying to burn coal in 
haps she might not have done so had not | such a stove, in trying to cook Swiss meat in 
the wise counsel of Mrs. Marsh, about not | English fashion ; but he made no reproachful 
answering again, flashed across her mind. observation, he quietly ate of all. 
This, joined to a look at the fatigued, tired| good enough for Aim,” he said. 
Poor Lily! had he scolded or stormed, or 
away her anger, and she replied, “It’s that} refused to eat his dinner, she would not have 
been half so pained as at his simple, kind 
“Hem,” said the professor, doubtfully. nobleness ; and from that day there began to 
“Oh yes, indeed it is,” said Lily, feeling} dawn upon her mind an idea that perhaps 


expression of her husband’s face, chased 


nasty abominable chimney.” 


angry again. “It smoked so all this morn-| after all she did not know everything, even | 


ing, that I fear your dinner is spoilt.” 

“Well, femmelette, whatever it is, let us| resolved to learn. 
have it,” observed the professor, sitting down | 
before the table Lily had made presentable. | 


in the way of housekeeping, and she inwardly 


“ Susette,” said Lily betimes next morning, || 


Lily tingled the little bell, and Susette, | “ T am going to market.” 


holding the soup tureen very carefully, ap- | 
peared ; and well she might hold it carefully, | 
for it was full up to the very brim with a) 


brought to view a numerous family of peas, | 
in a more or less hardened frame of mind ; | 
so hardened indeed that they had to be| soup could perh 
banished from good society, to keep company 
with Susette, who, not willing to support | 


ae tees quietly and surrepti- ae i vessel of tin or wood, carried on 
rante is a huge vessel 0 ‘ 
| He " is attached by straps, throagh 


tiously handed them over to the pigeons out- | the back, to which it 
side; and, in answer to the tingling bell, | which the arms are passed. 











“ Oui, Madame,” said Susette, just in the 
act of slipping her arms out of the straps of 
the great drante* she had brought up full of 
yellowish liquid, which, when stirred up,| water from the fountain below. _ 

“And before I go I should like to see | 
what was left from yesterday’s dinner,—that 
aps be cooked again.’ 
| The soup,” said Susette, emptying the 
| contents of the drante into the stone reser- 
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voir over the sink, not so dexterously, how- 
ever, as not to spill a good quantity. 

“Yes, it was half cooked,—the peas were 
quite hard,” soliloquized Lily. 

“The soup, Madame? it is all eaten,” said 
Susette, walking into the middle of the great 
slop of water. 

“ Eaten!” said Lily, “so much the better, 
but indeed you must have a great liking for 
soup to eat it in that state.” 

“* Madame did not find it good ?” 

“Good! very dad, and pray, Susette, do 
take better care to-day ; for you know your 
master likes soup so much. However, it’s a 
comfort that it’s eaten,” added Lily; “ but I 
must be off,—let me see the meat.” 

Susette paddled out of the pool right into 
the dining-room, her dirty wet feet leaving 
at every step a mark on its white polished 
floor. 

“Oh, Susette,” cried Lily, “how could 
you be so thoughtless? just look what you 
have done !” 

“ Plait-il?” said Susette, reappearing with 
the meat, which, to save herself the trouble 
of a walk into the cellar, she had the night 
before placed in the cupboard of the dining- 
room. 

“It's no good scolding,” thought Lily, 
meditatively regarding the hard bit of beef; 
“nothing will ever make that tender,” said 
she, “so, Susette, you must hash it.” 

“ Madame might have a croustade.” 

Lily did not know what a croustade was, 
but thought it unbecoming her dignity as 
mistress to betray her ignorance ; “ Let’s have 
a croustade then,” said she. 

** Will Madame like it made at the pastry- 
cook’s ?” 

“ What will it cost?” 





** Madame can have it arranged in the crust | 
for half a franc.” ; 

“A kind of pasty, then,” thought Lily. | 
“That pays the crust?” she asked aloud. | 

“ Oh, que out, Madame ; only the meat must | 
be prepared. How does Madame like it?” | 

“Good,” said Lily, laughingly answering 
in the dark. 

“‘ With raisins perhaps?” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

“ And a good apple or two?” 

“A kind of mince pie on a large scale,” | 
thought Lily. ‘Oh, to be sure,” she replied 
aloud, “ make it as good as you can, Susette, 
and give us a nice potato soup, aux herberts,| 
your last was good ; and let the potatoes to 
eat with the meat be fried. I shall bring up 
some fresh meat for Monsieur; we must try 
to have a good dinner to-day.” 





“If Madame will leave itto me. Madame 
likes vinegar in the croustade ?” 

Lily was near betraying her ignorance, but 
drew in just in time. 

‘““ Wine would be better,” said she ; “ there’s 
a glass left in the bottle, take that. So now 
I’m off ; and mind, Susette, you are on honour 
to give us a good dinner.” 

Susette laughed, and showed her teeth 
from ear to ear. “ Madame will see,” said 
she. 

‘¢Sir Humphrey, shooting in the dark, 
Makes answer quite beside the mark,” 
said Lily, as she hurried down the garden 
walk. ‘I’ve got out of the scrape a little 
better than Sir Humphrey, at all events,” 
added she. 


Her mistress was no sooner out of sight 
than Susette returned to the fountain, where 
among the numerous parties there assembled 
she found plenty of delightful gossip awaiting 
her. 

What a charming old fountain it was, with 
its two great basins, both of which were in 
active requisition ! 

At one, two washerwomen, experienced 
enough, if wrinkles are any sign of it, were 
stretching, and soaping, and patting and 
patting, and rolling on the boards used for 
the purpose the linen of some neighbouring 
savonnage, preparatory to dabbling it in the 
clear water, and dexterously recommence 
the same operation; at the other, men from 
the hotel close by were rinsing bottles, 
servants were picking over vegetables, or, 
like Susette, waiting their turn to push up 
their “ drantes,’ with noisy screeching sound, 
over the iron bars, to the spouts of running 
water which gushed out on the two opposite 
sides of the old fountain. 

“ Here comes she Susette,’ observed one 
of the old women to her comrades. “ Zh 
bien, ma mie,” said she, addressing her, “ how 
are you getting on?” 

“ Oh, comme cela, Madame est si difficile.” 

“ Oh, but the Susette has good wages,” grum- 
blingly observed a tidy-looking girl washing 
vegetables; “she has not to wear out Aer 
shoes for fifteen francs a month.” 

“Fifteen francs!” said the old washer- 
woman, “ we didn’t get that in our day, eh, 
Louise? and we knew what work meant 
then, I promise you.” 

“ Bah ! Mére Chollet,” observed one of the 
men washing bottles, ‘“‘ you are always sing- 
ing that tune ; just as if from Adam down- 
wards work was not always work.” 

“I believe you, mon brave,’ remarked 
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Mére Chollet’s fellow-washerwoman, brushing 
violently a towel stretched on her plank with 
the scrubbing-brush she held in her hand. | 

“ The work ?—and who said it wasn’t?” | 
replied Mére Chollet, with asperity. ‘Zon | 
pere, it isn’t the work, it’s the people as are | 
changed.” 

“Ah, bah! old women fancy all changed | 
because they are changed.” | 

“ Diantre!” said a grey-haired man on the | 
opposite side of the fountain, “ Mére Chollet | 
was a handsome girl in her day.” | 

* And no slattern,” observed Mére Chollet, | 
looking at Susette from head to foot. 

“Ah, bah! the Susette likes to rest her! 
bones of a morning. At what o’clock does| 
your dame tap you up ?” interrupted the tidy | 
servant. 

“ Not before I’m wanted,” replied Susette, 
sulkily. 


| the tidy girl. 


“ Anyhow, it’s a good family,” said the tidy 
servant, “or I wouldn’t stay at the wages 
they pay.” 

“‘ They ain’t no better a family than mine,” 
said Susette, turning to go; “I’m sure Mon- 
sieur de la Harpe is as good as all your 
Pierrets.” 

“A fig for your La Harpes! Why they 
are not even of the commune, and Monsieur 
is only a college master.” 

“He’s none the worse for not being of 
this commune,” replied Susette, tartly ; “he 
would not have learnt much civility in it.” 

** Allons, mes enfants,” said the Mére Chol- 
let, interposing, “ you’d best be going, or your 
dames will scold.” 

“ The Susette is not of the town?” asked 


‘No, she comes from the Val de B——,’ 


| said Mére Chollet, looking after her; “ mon 


“ Ah, bah! ma mie,” said the bottle-rinser, | fé7z, you shouldn’t vex her, ma mie,” added 


“there’s no need to say that; one can see——” 

“ That she don’t allow you time to comb | 
your hair, ma fille,” put in Mére Chollet. 

“ Ma fot, there’s time enough in the day 
for that, x’est pas, Susette?” observed the 
bottle-rinser. 

“Time enough!” replied Susette, angrily 
smoothing her hair with her hands, “ with all 
the work to do, and the dinners to cook, and 
the water to fetch.” 

“That comes of serving Zs petits gens,” 
observed the tidy servant, giving a final rinse | 
to the spinach she was preparing, and placing 
it in a clean wooden bowl ; “ it’s what / never 
would do.” 

“* Petits gens,” said Susette, “they’re as good 
as others. Monsieur is very gentid.” 

‘“‘ People who only keep one servant,” ob- | 
served the other, with a sneer, “ had better 
do their work themselves; now at Madame 
Pierret’s there are three of us; but shen 
Madame Pierret is of a good family.” 

“Ah, ah! The Pierrets lived in the 
chiteau, mon pére, quite in ancient days; they | 
belong to the Commune,” observed Mére| 
| Chollet. 
“* Madame’s brother is in the municipalité,” | 
| remarked the servant. 
“* Ah, bah! he’s a black sheep for all that,” | 
| observed the bottle-rinser, raising his basket | 
|| to his shoulder, and taking the direction of 
| the hotel: ‘he has lost the family a fine lot | 
of money.” 

“‘That’s the reason they only keep three} 
|| servants now,” said Mére Chollet ;- “I re-| 
| member the day when I served Madame! 


she. 


‘Vex her !—she is so stupid! What does 


| she mean by comparing an zmstituteur like La 
Harpe with the Pierrets, whom all the world 
knows are wine merchants? a//ons donc.” 

‘Wine merchants, and of the commune 
of A——!” put in the grey-haired old man, 
as if that were conclusive as to gentility, 


While Susette was alternately listening, 
chatting, or quarrelling with her companions 
at the fountain, her mistress was pursuing her 
way to the fine market-place by the lake. It 
was a clear, lovely morning, and although 
March was not yet ended, there was a delight- 
ful feeling of spring in the pure fresh air. 
Indeed, the weather had of late become so 
fine that almost each day Lily accompanied 
her husband for a short distance on his way 
to the college—a civility which on market || 
days he repaid with interest by giving his | 
wife the pleasure of his company, and of a | 
pleasant stroll or two through the market || 
itself ; and independently of the pleasure this || 
stroll gave his wife, it was worth the trouble, 


| for the market was uncommonly pretty. 


On the present occasion, therefore, Lily 


| and the professor started, as usual, together. 


“Well, petite femme,” said Monsieur de la 
Harpe, as Lily joined him, with a rather 
large basket conspicuously slung on her arm, 
“and pray what are you going to buy this 
morning? you look full of importance.” 

“ Do I? oh, but I’m sorry to hear that.” 

“ Are you? and pray why?” 

“Oh, because all those clever old market 








Pierret, the mother. Ah, ah, it was another | women will take me for a young housekeeper 
story then, mon pére.” | who does not know what’s what. 
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“ Non, femme, I should have expected just 
the reverse; isn’t it the old housekeepers 
who give themselves airs, and look full of 
importance ?” 

“Qh no, they look experienced and digni- 
| fied, while we poor things try to cover our 
‘ignorance and want of experience as best we 
can, and often put on a mask of importance 
in the vain hope of doing'so.” 

“ Ah, I see ; but, by the way wife, I can’t 


go through the market with you to-day. I} 


want to see the owner of our house about 
that chimney smoking.” 

“Ah, my dear, I wish you would; it’s 
dreadful.” 

“ Poor wife! but I hope in time you will 
manage the stove better.” 


“* Manage ! so you fancy it’s my fault,” said | 


Lily, feeling annoyed ; “ just as if I had made 
the chimney,” added she, angrily. “I didn’t 
make it, or it wouldn’t have smoked, for 
English people do their work well.” 

“ Bien! no doubt they are perfection,” said 


Monsieur de la Harpe, with a sneer, for he | 
felt vexed at Lily’s tone of voice; “but I did 
not say you could prevent the chimney) 


| smoking, on/y that you might manage the 
stove better.” 
“ And pray how?” 


“ How ?—parbleu ! why, burn wood; it’s! 
‘from the richer localities had an exquisitely 


not arranged for burning coal, as I have told 
you often enough before.” 

“Tt will smoke anyhow, and with any- 
thing,” said Lily, with-temper. 

The professor made no reply, and they 
walked on in silence. 





“ T will ask her, Henri; I suppose March 
is not a good month for apples ?” 

“Qh, you will find some, no doubt; but | 
let me see—ah, I remember, there is one 
very good sort ; it is a large red apple; my 
mother preferred it to any other for making 
gateaux.” 

“That is just what I want it for.” 

“ Well, femmelette, I wish you success, I’m 
sure ; so adieu, for here I must leave you.” 

“Must you? so much the worse ; adieu, 
and au revoir.” 

“ Au revoir,” said the professor, stopping 


‘before the large house where his landlord || 
lived ; for though still called Maison Raluba, || 


the gardener was not really the owner of the 
lace. 

* And now for the marketing, and to get 
back quickly, for goodness knows what 
Susette may be about,” said Lily, turning out 
of the narrow street by the corner of the 
Hétel de Ville, and entering the fine old 
market-place, looking so picturesque in the 
early morning sunshine. So picturesque and | 
so animated too; for although the great 
clock only pointed to half-past seven, buyers 
and sellers were already fully occupied. The 


former, arranged each on their appointed 


number,* were easily to be recognised as 
coming from different villages ; for while those 


clean and well-to-do look, those from less 


favoured places had that crumpled, dirty ap- 
| pearance which in every land marks with an 
indelible stamp idleness, disorder, or misery. 


In spite, however, of the difference caused 


Lily was thinking of Mrs. Marsh, and of ‘by the washed or unwashed, tidy or untidy 




















Sir Humphrey, and two lines of the poem! exterior of thenumerous peasants whose ranks 
came forcibly to her mind,— /extended from one end of the fine market- 
‘place to the other; the fruit, vegetables, 
(or other commodities displayed in the com- 
_modious flaskets on the ground before them, 
“That we are inexperienced in chim-| were all neatly and temptingly arranged. It’s 
neys, stoves, or housekeeping signifies little, true that even here the well-to-do peasant- 
but that we disagree signifies much ; and I| women bore away the palm by the plentiful 
suppose Mrs. Marsh would say my man was use of home-spun towels drawn carefully 
a little ‘up’ this morning, and advise that under or over the rosy apples, dark green | 
wisdom which is first peaceable.” spinach, or delicate-leaved mountain dande- | 
The result of these inward cogitations was lions ;—or by the brilliancy of the bottles of 
that Lily a few minutes afterwards gave cau de cerises, or golden nut oil, interspersed || 
utterance to the following somewhat extra- among them, and which, as could plainly be || 
ordinary question,— seen, had paid a long visit to the fountain | 
“My dear, what kind of apples are the; before being filled ; but still, although their | 
best here?” companions could not and did not show the || 
“ Apples? You should have asked Madame same pride in their possessions, nor stand | 
Raluba; and, by the way, she is an expe- knitting. behind them with mittened hands || 
rienced person, and could teach you many | 
things.” 
Lily winced, but replied gently,— 


‘** The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear.” 


* In some Swiss markets the best places are paid 
for, and a number let into the ground where the owner 
is to stand. 
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and a jaunty air that plainly said they knew 
they were the ¢é:te of the market, and that 
what “ey had to sell was of the best quality 
and would be snapped up at the highest 
prices, there was no reason to be ashamed 
of the great Aottes of carrots, turnips, or pota- 
toes, nor of the plates of honey, séré, dried 
cherries or plums, nor of the little bags of 
golden maize ready crushed or ground, nor 
of the tins of strongly smelling compéte they 
were so eagerly trying to sell. 

“ Ma chére dame, will you buy my dan- 
delions ?” said one, noticing Lily’s empty 
basket. ‘“ They are already washed.” 

“It’s a pity you didn’t wash yourself when 
you were about it,” thought Lily, passing on. 

“* Ma bonne demoiselle,a few herbs? ‘They 
are well mixed,” said a clean old woman. 

“ How much ?” said Lily, stopping; she 
remembered the potato soup, which, to make 
it good, would require them. 


“Five centimes, ma delle, avec de bonne 
| grace.” 


Lily held out her basket, and received for 
five centimes a large plateful of fine herbs, 
such as are used in vegetable soups. 

* Dandelions, ma bien belle?” said an old 
woman, pointing to a large basketful at her 
feet. 

“ They look clean,” said Lily. 

“Clean, je /e crois bien, they have no hairs 
amongst them ; I'll answer for that.” 

“ How much is that basketful ?” 

“ Ma pauvre demoiselle, it’s twenty cen- 
times.” Then, as if she had asked too much, 
“ but with de donne grace.” 

“‘ Give it me, then, with the good measure,” 


partially dressed in the costume of her canton, 
who never took her eyes from the heel of 
the stocking she was knitting. 

“Eighty centimes! It’s dear; will you 
take sixty ?” 

“ Pas plus ! We don’t come to market for 
the pleasure.” 

“Are they a good sort for cooking?” 
asked Lily. 

The woman raised her eyes—“ Mademoi- 
selle does not see that they are the Rennet 
of Canada.” 

“They are not large red apples,” thought 





Lily, “ I must just look along to the lake ;” 
and she walked on to the avenue of trees by 
| the lake, where in general those peasants who 
| Only occasionally attended the market, and 
| did not pay for a place in the ranks, lingered 
about with fruit for sale. Here were apples 
| enough—red, yellow, and green. Unfortu- 
inately for Lily, the red was for the time her 
|ideal apple. 

| Are they a cooking apple?” she asked of 
a woman standing by a Ao/fe* full. 

| “Madame can cook them if she likes,” 
| replied the woman. 

| “Qh, but will they be good?” said Lily, 
| rather anxiously. 

| There’s no fear of it.” 

| “ Youare sure they will cook ?” 

| Taste one; Madame will see how good 
| they are.” 

| “And how much are they?” 

| “ Two francs the Aofte.” 

| But I can’t carry the Aotte,—but how 
| Cheap !” thought Lily. : 
“Oh, Madame will give me something 

















said Lily, smiling at the expression so curi-|¢xtra to carry them ;” and so the affair was 
ously corrupted from its original signification. | concluded, and Lily having given her direc- 
“You have no apples?” added she, looking | tions as to where the Maison Raluba was 
round. | situated, turned out of the vegetable market 


“No, ma chére demoiselle, but you will find | nto that where butter and eggs, kids, frogs, 
plenty lower down.” | and poultry, were alike to be seen. Look at 
“ Thank you ; don jour, Madame.” |that pretty kid, held in some child’s arms 
“ Bon jour, ma bonne demoiselle.” Then,|much in the same way as an English one 
turning to another customer, “ Dandelions, | would hold a kitten, or attached by a string 
ma pauvre dame? They are so tender, so|to some old peasant’s basket, or sitting peer- 
delicate ; I gathered them myself, so they’ll| ring cheerfully out at the world around from 
have no Aazrs, as they have when grubby| within some 4oé/e—for kids are metry little 


children gather them—bah !” | grigs, and never skip on an inch to meet any 
“ Now for the apples,” said Lily, approach- | trouble. What is Easter¢ to them? Bah! 


ing the é//e, and coming to a stand before a| let it come, meanwhile they will look at the 
flasket of beautiful Ane apples, half hidden| man with the scales and weights, into whose 
under a white cloth. ‘tiny balance that proud old peasant woman 

“How much are they the dozen?” she| of the olden stamp hastens to place the pound 
asked. ‘of butter he has chosen from her basket,— 

“ Eighty centimes, Mademoiselle, but you | * /Jotte, a kind of basket borne on the back. — 
must not pick them,” replied an upright, | + Roasted kid is the Easter-day dinner in Swit- 
wrinkled, spotlessly clean peasant woman, | zerland. 
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ha! down goes the balance ; there is at least | tocratic families who had lived abroad, all 
an ounce over the lawful weight, as he knew | the steady-going, reasonable inhabitants of 
quite well beforehand there would be. Is it | the old town dined at twelve, and saw with 
not the butter of Zes Pigeons,—of that) pleasure and an excellent appetite (for had 
celebrated /ruiterie whose butter is bought up | they not breakfasted at half-past six on coffee 
without any one tasting it beforehand? See | and bread? or at the most bread with cheese 
how it disappears! it is all gone. But the | and butter?) the family soup tureen make its 
grey-haired peasant-woman is proud every | appearance on the table, just ten minutes 
time the balances of the Awissier* stop | after the old clock of the Hétel de Ville had 
before her basket,—those market days are | ceased striking. Lily knew that the professor 
her red-letter days. Fancy the Louise with | was punctuality itself, so it was with reason 
butter under weight in Aer basket! Ah!) she made all the haste she could to attain the 
but see, there is commotion just beyond, | smoky kitchen of the Maison Raluba. 
for all the butter in the market is not accom- | ; 
panied by a Louise; and see, up goes the What different views we take of the same 
balance, and the butter in it, as well as that|things! and, according to circumstances, 
in the basket, is all confiscated. Oh the| under what a variety of aspects they appear 
shame! not that any one makes an observa- tous! Can anything, for instance, be plea- 
tion. The Swiss are a discreet people, but | santer to the weary workman returning home- 
if they don’t talk they think, and the little wards after a hard day’s labour, than to 
kids perhaps have read their thoughts. catch sight of the blue wreaths of curling 

By the way we have strayed rather too | smoke issuing from his little cottage chimney ? 
long from the little kids, whom we were|How they remind him of the cosy hearth 
going to observe are not often, any more | where— 
than the frogs, to be seen in the old butter | ‘¢ There'll be a comforting fire, 
market. | bigot 'e be averere for somebody ; 

; | ne, in her neatest attire, 

of ate cen sat apg | Will look to the table for somebody.” 
nocent-looking kids, and the baskets full of 











But supposing he perceived the wreaths 











skinned, chicken-fleshed, pale pink frog’s| of blue smoke issuing from the window of i| 


legs, which, though so daintily arranged on | his tiny cottage, instead of from its chimney, 
clean white cloths, made Lily shudder, will) he might not have found his sentiments 
gradually disappear. | while looking at them altogether so plea- 
But Lily’s butter was bought, and of the|sant; just as Lily, turning out of the 
honest Louise too, so she was sure it would be avenue into the Rue Neuve, and catching 
good, and with that and a dozen egys added | sight of Susette’s blowzy head at the kitchen 
to her possessions she left the place,—not, window, in a halo of smoke—like the cari- 
however, before having caressed a little kid,|cature of some cherub,—felt at once a 
with a feeling of pain that so many beautiful | sensation quite the contrary of agreeable. 
things in the world are destined to be short-| No sooner, however, did the cherub catch 
lived. ; isight of its governing seraph than it dis- 
But hark! it’s nearly nine o'clock! and | appeared; and, having left its wings in the 
she had still the meat to buy ; so proceeding | smoke, came pitching down the untidy, dirty 
to the butcher’s, she added a pound of beef-| stairs, covered, as usual, with vegetable 
steaks to her sufficiently loaded basket. As! matter in the form of cabbage leaves and 
for asking to have them sent for a little} stray racines, blundered along the garden 
household, such a luxury was not to be/ walk, and opened the gate just as Lily— 
thought of. “If only they are tender,” tired, cross, discouraged, and with a very 
thought Lily, anxiously hurrying homewards | decidedly scolding mood coming over her— 
the moment she made her escape from the arrived before it. When Susette, however, 
crowded shop; for to have dinner ready/ pounced on the basket as if it had been 2 
by twelve on a market morning was no | feather, and said, in a kindly tone, ‘‘ Madame 
easy achievement, as Lily had already found | is tired,” Lily’s anger was quite disarmed. 
out to her cost ; and save for the strangers; ‘Yes, Susette, it’s that basket; another 
staying in the Grand Hotel, or the Mont/week you must really go with me. Has a 
Blanc, or the Belle Vue, and a few rich, aris- | woman brought a /offe of apples?” 
“ Oui, Madame.” 
“You have prepared the—the—— ” 
“The croustade? It’s nearly ready.” 


* The Auisster is one of the town servants. The | 
huissiers pour out the wine at the sacrament, keep 
order on grand occasions in the churches, &c. 
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“ And the soup ?” 

“Oh, it will be good, Madame will see.” 

‘So much the better,” said Lily, mounting 
the stairs ; and so now, Susette, make your- 
self tidy, and take the meat to the pastry- 
cook’s.” 

“Tt wants the apples; has Madame brought | 
some ?” 

“ Apples! and those the woman brought ?” 

“Oh, but they are pour manger a la main.” 

“That means they are eating apples,” 
thought Lily. ‘ Take two of them, Susette,” | 
added she aloud. | 

Susette shook her head. “ They'll have | 
no taste.” 

“ How vexatious that is! and such a'| 
quantity too ; what shall we do with them ?”| 

Susette looked as if she thought that no| 
difficult problem. 

There was no time to get others, and so 
the croustade had to be content with these, 
and was carried off as minced meat, to return 
later as an elegant croustade in a slashed 
coat of shining appearance ; and after much 
hurrying and skurrying the dimer was ready, 
the smoke had disappeared, and the professor 
had returned. 

“And what did the landlord say about 
the chimney?” asked Lily, while he ate the 
beefsteak she had cooked herself, and which 
he pronounced excellent. 





fe 


“* Said ? oh, he said it was the sunshine ! 

“ The sunshine ?” 

“Yes ; he gravely informed me that the 
sun was the defaulter, and not the chimney.” 


“ How ridiculous !” ; 

“ You think so,” said the professor, laugh- 
ing. ‘ However, after much ado he promised 
to send a man.” 

“‘ Up to the sun to beg he wouldn’t shine” ? 
asked Lily. 

“Not exactly, /emmelette, but to examine 
the chimney.” 

“ And when will he come, pray ?” 

“Oh, for that, just when you least 
expect him; so now, wife, put on your| 
hat or bonnet, and let’s have a stroll on) 
the promenade.” 

CHAPTER XVIII.—MONSIEUR GRANDLOUP’S 

‘“* PERSUASION.” 
‘The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” | 

‘* Voici Vheure on plongeant dans l’abime des aires | 

Notre Ame, interrogeant l’dme de l’univers 
Perce & travers les murs du Remords et du Doute 
Jusqu’a l’Etre Eternal ——.” 
THERE could hardly be a greater contrast 
than that presented by the two square towers 
f Monsieur Grandloup’s house on the night 








of the grand supper; for, while brilliantly 
illuminated, the windows of the one turned 
towards the street sent forth sounds of merri- 
ment and rays of light, the other, its mute 
and sombre comrade, half hidden in the 


| shadows of the forlorn garden, pierced with 


one solitary glimmering ray alone the gloom 
around. It was, however, in the direction 
of this ray that Monsieur Grandloup turned 
when his last guest, the old M. Gaspard, had 
departed, and taking what he knew to be the 
nearest way to reach it, groped heavily down 
the wooden gallery which, connecting the 
two towers, ran, as we know, along the entire 
length of the building ;—groped along, with 
heavy tread and contracted brow, until reach- 
ing the door at its further extremity, through 
the chinks of which a light could be plainly 
seen issuing, he raised its latch and 
attempted to enter. 

“Ts that you, Louis?” asked a voice, 
approaching from within, as on finding the 
door fast he rattled it to and fro impatiently, 
“is that you?” 

“ Parbleu/ who else should it be ?” replied 
Monsieur Grandloup, morosely, as the door 
opened before him, and Madame Grandloup, 
closely enveloped in a thick shawl, stood on 
one side to let him pass in. This he did 
without making any further observations, 
and striding on through a small anteroom, 
wholly destitute of furniture, save for two 
decaying chairs, entered the large but dreary- 
looking apartment from which Madame had 
just issued. 

This vast chamber, whose mildewed paper 
bore a pattern of chocolate-coloured leaves, 
scrambling over a striped ground of dingy 
blue, was heated by a small stove of porcelain, 
much chipped and shabby with long use, 
whose frightful pipe, after twisting up to the 
ceiling, turned off at right angles, and, par- 
tially sustained by sooty wires, pursued its 
way into the chimney of what was evidently, 
though now concealed and papered over, a 








once open and handsome fireplace. Opposite | 


to the door by which Madame Grandloup, 
timidly scanning the expression of her hus- 
band’s face, now followed him, and beneath 
an ornamental canopy, with curtains of faded 
chintz ample enough to surround them, stood 
two beds of the same sizeand make. Deeply 
indented valances of the same material 
adorned the windows, from between which 
an antique mirror, like somenoble mind, 
retaining its integrity amidst corruption, as 
faithfully reflected the present decay of the 
apartment as it had done that of its previous 
grandeur. 
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had drawn so near that her head was on his 
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There was, however, in this otherwise 
desolate-looking room one home-like cheer- 
ful corner, and this was in the vicinity of a 
lady’s work-table, covered with books and the 
litter of feminine occupation, and placed in 
front of a large sofa, towards which Mon- 
sieur Grandloup directed his steps, and upon 
which, after having kicked from before it a 
small footstool, he took his seat. 

Madame replaced the lamp on the table, 
and after a slight hesitation retook her place 
by it. 

A few minutes of silence followed, during 


“T cannot do it, Louis; I really cannot 
do it.” 

** I wish I could do something to please 
you, Louis,” repeated Monsieur Grandloup, 
mimicking her former words; “ but I never 
can—never.” 

“T would, oh yes, indeed I would; but 
that I cannot do.” 

“Don’t let's waste words ; ad/ons, do you 
mean to sign?” said he, opening the docu- 
ment quite wide. “If you sign this already 
written it will do.” 

“ Oh, Louis,” said Madame Grandloup, not 
appearing to notice the threatening tone in 





which Monsieur Grandloup drew from his 
pocket and frowningly scanned the docu- | 
ment which he and Monsieur Gaspard had so | 
lately concocted together. 

Madame watched him do so for some time | 
without venturing an observation. | 

“‘ Had you a pleasant party?” said she at 
last. 

** Non,” he replied. 

“ You look tired, Louis ; and it’s late.” 

“ Tu m’ennuie !” 

“Ah,” said Madame, hurriedly, “I see) 
something has vexed you.” 

Monsieur made no reply ; he was studying | 
the paper before him. 

“TI wish I could do something to please | 
you, Louis ; but I never can—never,” added | 
she, despondingly. | 

“ Never will, you mean.” 

“Oh, tell me what. Only tell me.” 

“ Pardi,it’s easy.” | 

“ Tell me, then.” 

Monsieur Grandloup stretched his hand | 
over the table, and grasping the inkstand | 
dipped the pen in the ink. 

“* Would you copy this paper, and sign it ?” | 
said he, in a gentler tone. 

“Oh yes,” said Madame, drawing near. | 

Monsieur Grandloup made a place for her 
on the sofa at his side; nay, even passed | 
his arm round her waist and kissed her. 

What is it about?” she asked, smilingly. 

“ Parbleu, it’s short,” he replied, opening 
the paper, and preparing to disclose the 
contents of the mysterious document. 

“Let me look at it, Louis; what is it 
about?’’ said Madame a second time. “ Only 
a minute, and then I’ll begin.” 

“ Farbleu! It’s only to ask a loan.” 

But Madame, looking from his side—she 


shoulder—suddenly placed her taper finger 
on a name contained in the document. 
This name seemed to strike her deeply; for 
rising slowly from her place, and trembling 
violently, she said,— 














which the last words were uttered. “Oh, 
Louis!” continued she, withdrawing her 
finger from the name upon which, when the 
paper was spread out before her, she had 
again momentarily placed it, * don’t do that, 
if ever you loved me,” added she, falling on 
her knees before him, “and you did once; 
don’t you remember it?” 

“ Bétises / will you sign?” 

“You are so hard on me, oh so hard ! 
You know you are.” 

“ Get out of my way, then.” 

“ Ah, indeed, if only I could; but you know 
I can’t.” 

A harsh grating laugh was all the answer 
Monsieur condescended to give to this re- 
mark, as, taking hold of Madame’s arm, he 
pulled her up from her knees, with violence, 
and pushed her from him. 


“ Allons,” said he ; “you refuse to sign, 


then ?” 

Madame intimated by a shake of the head 
that she dare not. 

“Then,” said he, with the same grating 
laugh, “* Madame will spend one of her usual 
pleasant evenings.” 

“O Louis! not to-night—not to-night—it 
snows so fast.” 

“ Then sign.” 

“ No,” said she, turning towards him and 
speaking rather more calmly, “No, I will 
not.” 

Monsieur pointed to the door, towards 
which she slowly moved,—so siowly that 
Monsieur Grandloup arrived there first, and 
passing through it into the anteroom, held 
open before her, with mock civility, that 
leading into the gallery beyond. 

In the anteroom Madame seemed about 
to ask leave to remain, but some second 
thought coming to her she walked on. 

“* Bon soir,’ said Monsieur, standing at 
the wide open door while she passed out. 
“ Bon soir.” 

Matame did not reply; drawing tightly 
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round her the thick woollen shawl which she | 
had so short a time before put on to escape | 
feeling the chilliness of the night air when | 


CHAPTER XIX.—A SPRING MORNING ON 
THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 


opening the door to her husband, she walked 
rapidly, and as one in a dream, the entire | 
length of the gallery, and absently put her | 
hand on the latch of the door leading into | 
the interior of the house. She knew quite 
well it would be locked ; quite well that she 
should have to pass the night in the gallery, | 
as she had on several occasions done before ; | 


** Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flow’ry May.—Milion. 


** Vois tu des fleurs, au rayons:du matin 
Reparaitre l’essaim ? 
Douce haleine du céteau, dans la plaine 
Vient un parfum nouveau ; 
Le monde est si beau ; oui, 
Le monde est si beau.” —Moratel. 


but her thoughts were so preoccupied, so | 

completely absent, that even her present) THE tender and fragrant spring has, like 
painful circumstances were entirely forgotten, | some fair young maiden arrayed in green and 
and it seemed for the moment to her as if) white, purple or gold, stepped from within 
she were about to pass through to the other | doors out into the brilliant sunshine, where, 
end of the house on her daily occupations ;|too innocent and calm to blush, she grace- 
nay, so forgetful was she, that she felt a sort | fully receives the homage universally accorded 
of surprise when the latch did not yield to|to her fresh and perfect beauty. Lovely 
her touch, and turned on her steps, meaning | Spring, whose kiss awakens a sleeping world, 
to seek another outlet by her own room. As/whose breath revives a dead nature; has 
she did so she saw her husband watching her | not the whole creation, whether consciously 
from its still open door. His presence re-|or not, some tribute of love to cast at her 


called her thoughts, and she stopped. 


He | feet-—some voice to raise aloud her praise? 


understood the movement. 
“‘ Obstinate fool! stay out, then,’ 


> 


| Happy children wandering through lane 
said he,'and field in search of the scented violets 


closing the door. present her their dewy smiles, as stooping 
Standing against one of the slender pillars | low their eager supple fingers gather each 
she heard the key turn in its lock. The wind | perfumed treasure from amidst its deep 
had long since ceased, and the gusts of rain, | green leaves. 
though they had wetted the exterior edge of} Boysand youths assembled in market-place 
the covered gallery, had left towards the! or street to “crocquer” their brilliant red, 
house a broad strip of dry. The air, filled purple, or yellow-tinted eggs against those of 
with large flakes of fluttering snow, was still) some comrade, offer her the noisy hum of 
and silent. Madame Grandloup watched | their variously attuned voices or cries of wild 
them come down from the leaden sky above, | excited joy as some wonder of an egg, whose 
settle on the blackened wall, and cover over | solidity and hardness its happy possessor has 
the forlorn garden; now and then as she/ previously tried by tapping it against his 
looked up at them one reached her face, and | teeth, comes from under the fire of successive 
the thought came over her, “Oh, if they) blows, not only laden with spoils, but quite 
i unharmed and ready for further slaughter. 


would hide me too! oh, if they would! 3 
Gradually, however, Madame Grandloup's Pensive catechumens, surveying the quiet 


anguish underwent a change ; bowed down/church where so lately solemn vows were 
beneath her heavy sorrow, her eyes, red | uttered, yield her an incense of holy reso- 
with weeping and_ sleeplessness, watching | lutions. 
fearfully in the gloomy darkness the light still} Easter brides and bridegrooms, looking 
glimmering in her room, looking on her past | towards the future with hopes so fresh and 
with remorse, on her future without hope, | love so bright, greet her joyfully, and think 
she suddenly experienced one of those mys- | she will prove eternal. ze 
terious influences sometimes accorded to} Aged and sick, by whom her reviving pre- 
those in extreme suffering: her spirit, clear-| sence has been so long awaited, no longer 
ing with a bound the yelping sorrows which | care to crouch by stove or hearth, but creep- 
had brought it to bay, seemed to stand for a| ing feebly out salute her and feel alive again 
moment on the margin of the invisible, and | in the sunlight of her smile. } 

a ray of sunshine from the fatherland falling | And the faint, sad-hearted mourner, holding 
on it, to retake courage. “It is but for a | fast to the ample green border of her floating 
day,” it said, “only for a day, and we shall|robe, and seeing a dead nature spring into 
be happy.” life beneath her foot prints, casts down herone 


| small offering, faith, that mite which is all 
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her living, and taking courage, “ Is anything 
really dead?” she asks, Do not all things 
live to Him? Hope then— 


‘* Fill thy breast with home ; think on thy dream, 
A calm bright day. 
A land of flowers and spices! The word given 
If these be fair, oh what is heaven ?” 


The Spring! inanimate nature, too, has a 
welcome for her. 

Down the giant mountains the mighty 
glaciers musically trickle, as with light steps 
she crosses them on her way to change the 
winter costume of their islands of roses des 
Alpes, and the glistening eternal snow of the 
summits, although resolved to hold its own, 
blushes and weeps a little that it cannot 
empty itself into her bosom. And it may be 
tHat the gigantic peaks envy the lower heights, 
which at the blast of her herald, the warm- 
hearted impetuous Vaudaire,* have already 
done so ; and are, in return for that loyal ser- 
vice, adorned with myriads of lovely flowers;— 
some, like the jonquils, only in bud, perchance 
lest were they open, their fragrance might 
detain her steps; others, like the little gentia- 
nella (Gentianella verna), starlike and staring 
all day long as if looking wonderingly up to 
God above,—clear blue flowers that won’t 
see the darkness, but like hope shut it out 
and abide the morning; is it not sure to 
come? Others, gossamer and fragile, so 
gossamer and fragile that one should expect 
the first mountain breeze to break their 
delicate stems and scatter their lovely co- 
rollas, had not the hand that made them 
been that of so mighty an Artist. 

‘* In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly Artist, 
With which thou paintest Nature’s wide-spread 
hall, 
What a delightful Jesson Thou impartest 
Of loVe to all!” 


And the forests, and the cascades, and the 
broad blue lakes, do they not welcome the 


spring? Oh yes, they welcome her. 
pring yes, they 


The noble Lake of Geneva, with its ever-. 


changing beauties, has awakened to greet her. 
Great steamboats ply up and down, around 
or across, in honour of her arrival. Large 
barges, heavily laden with planks or sand, 
their transverse sails rendering them con- 
spicuously picturesque, drift gracefully over 
| the waters, the men in charge of them singing 

a welcome to the glorious spring day, by the 
| aid of whose soft breeze they will so soon 
|| reach their destination. 

* Vaudaire, a hot wind, really the s/xocco, which 
blows in the spring and melts the snow with great 
rapidity. 


The pretty soft-plumaged grebes have re- 
tired from the shore to the privacy of their 
homes to fete her; and the graceful swans, 
‘swimming up and down by quay or pier, 
| meditate cygnets in honour of her. 

But here comes the He/vetie, looking so 
| gay with all her little coloured flags mounted 
|on cord and rope from stem to stern, in 
| honour of this her first appearance —for this 
| season at least, for she is an old boat, although 
she has put the best face upon it, and is 
newly painted, not, however, in English fashion 
over rotten timber — the Swiss have too 
great respect for human life to allow that. 
| That great gift of God is in their beautiful 


| land too enjoyable a thing to be lightly trifled 
| with; besitle, their laws are simple and 
| quickly executed. They have in them, too, 
/ no small dose of retributive justice, and would 
| very possibly require rotten boat painters to 
provide for the families of those they have 
'doomed to death, just as they require of 
fraudulent insolvents to disgorge their unlawful 
gains, and restore them to the 7zg/¢ owners. 
Vive la Suisse and her practical, simple 
people! One only regrets that certain of 
our own fraudulent bankers, who, with well- 
filled purses, act grandee in her Jensions and 
hétels, cannot partake of all her advantages 
and enjoy some of the benefits to be derived 
from a long residence in one of her prisons. 


“What a beautiful morning it is!” ob- 
serves a gentleman, as the steamer, having 
left the quay, paddles on its course by the 
Swiss side of the lake. 

“I hope we are not going to stop at this 
insignificant place too,” observes his wife, as 
the boat draws to the pier of a small village. 

“Insignificant, Madame!” expostulates a 
Frenchman; “ Coppet insignificant ? ” 

“John, just open ‘ Murray,’ and look for 
Coppet.” 

“ Yes, lovey; h’m, ‘Coppet, fine chdteau, 
where Madame de— de—,’ ” 

‘De Stael,” said the Frenchman, politely. 

“Might be worth while stopping, eh, 
lovey? What do you say?” 

' “Fine chateau, statue of Necker, some 
French chap or other, I suppose.” 

“Fine chdteau/ is there a fine Adte/? 
| that’s more important, one like the AZétropole, 
| for instance, where one can have one’s com- 
| forts ?” 

“Oh, no doubt there’s an Ad/e/; wherever 

we English go, frog and comfort is sure to 
| be had ; and we go about everywhere.” 

| The French gentleman turned his back. 
“Tt’s too late now,—besides, I don’t care 
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to stay in such a place: it seems only a, with us at the Metropole, listening with both 
village,” said the lady. | her ears.’ 

“T say, lovey, just you look what a queer | | “Let her listen. I say, look, there’s that 
chap has come on board.” | queer fellow coming our way. Isn’t Ae a rum 

“ Morsu,” said the lady, reaching her arm |’un, now?” said the worthy John, as a very 
across the numerous wrappers heaped up| ‘tall gentleman approached them ; and having 
around, and tapping the turned shoulder of | walked round the deck as if he didn’t see 
the Frenchman whose information about | jany one or anything, came to a stand plump 
Coppet had been so folitely received—|in the middle, where, in the space between 
“ Morsu, is that the Mount Blanc? ” | the paddles, the great engines can, by looking 

“The Mount Blanc! ha! ha! ha! Why,| down atthem through their grated windows, 
lovey dear, what are you thinking about ? | be seen thumping away mightily ; their great 
ha! ha!” | flat plates of metal gliding round stealthily. 

“You needn’t haw-haw so, John; how/| Here, placing his back against the captain’s 

should I know where to look for the Mount| bureau at his side, the strange gentleman 
Blanc? Blanc means white, doesn’t it, and | stood still and stared before him. It was an 
ain’t they all white? Besides, you might | lodd place to choose for that purpose, espe- 
have shown me, you have the book.” cially at this moment when nothing particular 

“Ha! ha! ha! looking for the Mount} was going on there; for no tickets were 
Blanc in the Jura! ha! ha!” |being taken in the little office, nor anything 

“You might just as well tell one the| particular being {cooked in the little kitchen 
names of the mountains as be staring at all | next door, whose kitchenmaid, in dirty apron 
the queer-looking individuals one meets on | and arms akimbo, was standing just within, 
board a steamer; and pray where is this cele- | ready to be as polite to gentlemen passengers 
brated Mount Blanc after all ?” |who do take dinners as short and snappish 

“ Him no'see, Madame, him no see,” said | to the lady ones who don’t. 
the French gentleman, preferring rather to| ‘‘ Better go forward,” said the captain to a 
make this enigmatical observation than to| woman se: ited on the deck, with her back 
risk having another tap. ito the chimney of the engine. 

“ Ah, Morsu, what a pity! such fine eyes| “It’s warm here, and the child is ill,” 
too,” added she in a whisper to her husband. | replied the woman. 

“Oh, it’s not his eyes he means, I'll] “Hem!” says the captain, walking off. 
warrant they can see far enough,—not that} “I’ve six of ’em,” she continued, casting 
they are fine at all.” her words at the tall gentleman, still standing 

‘¢ What does he mean, then ?” |in the same place, “ six! it’s many mouths to 


“Why, the Mount Blane, to be sure.” ‘feed ;” and she pulled towards her a great 
“But Iam certain I was told it could be| basket, and looked at a big loaf seated 
seen from here.” plump in its centre. ‘ Hungry?” she asks 
“ Did they tell you to look at it with your | in /avozs of the sickly bleared-eyed boy by her 
back? Ha! ha! ha!” side. The lad shakes his head ; the woman 


“Now, John, you needn’t pretend to be| who is exceedingly dirty, pulls over her head 
so mighty wise; if it hadn’t been for that | her coarse bonnet, which only keeps its place 
red book you wouldn't know where to look | a4 moment, and falls back again. 
for it yourself.” | ‘He is never hungry—never,” says the 

** Shouldn’t I?” | woman, sadly. 
“When we left the Edgware Road I} “All boys?” asks the tall gentleman, 
doubt if you’d ever heard of it,’’ said the | morosely. 
lady, angrily. | The woman nods assent, and waits, eX- 
“Well, when one is behind a counter all|pecting another question, which does not 
day selling ——” |come ;—the tall gentleman’s thoughts have 
“Oh, John, hush, now! didn’t I caution evidently taken another direction; at all 
you to be careful? just fancy if you were| events, he has fallen into a reverie, from 
overheard !” which it does not seem likely he will soon 
“Tut, tut, overheard, what do I care? I’ve] be roused. 
earned the ‘ready’ honestly, and I suppose| “Six of ’em; it's many mouths to feed,” 
am worth quite as much as all these snobs, | she repeats, as ‘a. fair young girl, leaning on 
who haven't worked for their bread, and—”’ | the arm of a young man, comes in sight. 
“Oh dear, what a man you are! pray} “How pretty this little dot of a town 


hush! There’s that odious woman who was| looks ! what’s its name, Fred?” she asks. 
VI. 2G 
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“ Let’s see,” said her brother. | then walking off with his two pretty com- 
“ Ah, there it is ; that’s convenient.” | panions. 
“ What’s convenient ?” “Lina, isn’t the lake lovely, and that 
“To have the name of each place one is| mountain? Fred says it’s Noirmont.” 
coming to hung up in a frame,” replies the;  “ F red says?” observed her brother. “ Fred 
girl, laughing ; ; “it saves so much asking.” ‘is sure.” 
“ Nyon,” reads her brother. “Ah, V oltaire | | “It's disappearing fast,” says Lina. 
once lived there; did you know that, Mary ?”| Passengers for Rolle 2” cries a sailor at 
“Not I; Voltaire i is not my hero.” | the head of the cabin stairs. 





* Pourtant, as the French say z4 | t's about here where the lake is widen,” 
“Oh yes, pourtant,—but what's that | said Fred to Lina; “it’s eight miles across.”’ 

height called?” | And that pretty town on the other side?” 
“It’s the highest point of the Jura, to| “Is Thonon.” 

which adieu.” ' Which is the deepest point?” asked 
“ But its name, Fred? everything is in a) Mary. 

name, you know.” “‘T’ll show you when we have gone a little 
** Noirmont.” | farther. It’s between Lausanne and Evian.’ 


“Tt’s so warm now, mamma might as well, “Evian! It’s a pretty place, they say,” 
come on deck as be stifled down below. observed Lina. 
You stay here while I fetch her.”” And off “ Very pretty, and cheap too.” 
she ran, to dive down into the cabin, and ‘Oh, what a dear little island! 
fish up, not mamma alone, but papa; and | Mary, as the steamer stopped at Rolle. 
not papa alone, but a very pretty girl, ap- _“ Oh, how fine the view has become!” said 
parently a cousin ; and not mamma, papa, | Lina. 
and cousin alone, but camp-stools and “Do you see the Mount Blanc, Mary, out 
shawls, and numerous other appurtenances. | there, peering up above the mountains of 
“Let's take possession of this corner Savoy ?” 
before the boat is any fuller,” said Fred, “Is that the Mount Blanc?” 
arranging a camp-stool for his mother close, “‘ Certainly.” 
to the captain’s cabin. “Oh, we must go and tell mamma, she 
“Thank you, my dear,” said the lady, | Will like to see it.” 


1”? 


cried 


seating herself. “ Come along, then.” 
“How early it is! only half-past nine,” “Going out, Monsieur?” said the captain 
says the gentleman, drawing out his watch, to the silent gentleman, who, standing close 


“And now you young ones might take a to the gangway, was now earnestly looking 
turn,” says the lady, kindly. 

** Yes, mother mine,” said Fred, arranging | some one. 
a shawl more commodiously round her, and 


THE ROSE TREE AND ITS LEGENDS. 


THE rose has been a favourite subject with | | ‘© Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 

the poets of all countries and in all ages | With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 
it is a universal favourite, and adorns well § Its temples, and grottoes, and fountains as clear 
renders fragrant both the palace and cottage. gated a ee ee 
It is symbolical of love, and beauty, and ey 
innocence, and has furnished lovers and Perhaps those who have resided in Cashmere 
poets with more similes and richer imagery | C29 give a different account of “ that valley * 
than perhaps all other flowers taken together. | Of bliss” from that so glowingly depicted by 
The Persian poets, who, like their successful | the bard of Erin, but no one will any the less 
Irish imitator, Thomas Moore, wrote chiefly |@dmire the truly Eastern flavour of the 
Anacreontics, dwelt much on the rose as the * Cashmere derives its name from Khush, which 
symbol of love :— means ‘‘happy.” 7 








at the people on the pier, as if in search of 
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imagery so liberally scattered throughout the| The Greek poets say that the rose was ori- 


pages of his charming poem, “ Lalla Rookh.” | ginally white, but that it was changed to red,— 
Fugitive visitors to Srinuggur, the capital of| according to some, from the blood of Venus 
the province, have, however, declared that|who lacerated her feet with its thorns when 
Moore’s description of the lake and the Isle | rushing to the aid of Adonis; and according 
of Chenars (so called from the chunar tree) is | to others, from the blood of ‘Adonis himself. 


true to nature, and that it may be said without | 
exaggeration :— 

** If woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 

Think, think what a heaven she must make of 
Cashmere.” 
Speaking of the Feast of Roses, so famed by | 
Persian poets, Feramorz sings to Lalla} 
Rookh :— 
‘* 4 happier smile illumes each brow, 
With quicker spread each heart uncloses, 
And all is ecstasy—for now 
The valley holds its Feast of Roses. 
That joyous time, when pleasures pour 
Profusely round, and in their shower 
Ilearts open, like the season’s rose, 
The floweret of a hundred leaves, 
Expanding while the dew-fall flows, 
And every leaf its balm receives.” 

The rose, writes Loudon in his “ Arbore- 
tum,” was mentioned by the earliest writers 
of antiquity as an object of culture, while 
heathen mythology frequently refers to it. It 
was dedicated by the Greeks to Aurora, as an 
emblem of youth, from its freshness and re- 
viving fragrance; and to Cupid, as an 
emblem of fugacity and danger, from the 
fleeting nature of its charms, and the wounds 
inflicted by its thorns. It was given by 
Cupid to Harpocrates, the god of Silence, as 
a bribe to prevent him from betraying the} 
amours of Venus, and hence it was adopted 
as symbolical of silence. ‘The rose was, for 
this reason, frequently sculptured on the ceil- 
ings of drinking and feasting rooms, as a 
warning to the guests, that what was said in 
moments. of conviviality should not be re- 
peated ; hence what was intended to be kept 
secret was said to be told “ under the rose.” | 
Another origin is given for this expression | 
by Jenoway, who says that it arose during 
the wars between the houses of York and 
Lancaster. The opposite emblems of the} 
red and white rose “ were displayed as the| 
signs of two taverns, one of which was by the | 
side of, and the other opposite to, the Par-| 
liament house in Old Palace Yard, Westmin- | 
ster. Here the retainers and servants of the 
nobles attached to the Duke of York and_| 
Henry VI. used to meet. Here also, as dis- | 
turbances were frequent, measures either of 
defence or annoyance were taken, and every 
transaction was said to be done wader the rose, 
by which expression the most profound 
secrecy was implied.” . 


‘was an especial favourite. 


The fragrance of the rose is said by the poets 
to be derived from a cup of nectar thrown 
over it by Cupid; and its thorns to be the 
stings of the bees with which his bow was 
strung. Another fable relating to the birth of 
the rose is, that Flora, having found the dead 
body of one of her favourite nymphs, whose 


| beauty could only be equalled by her virtue, 


implored the assistance of all the gods and 
goddesses to aid her in changing it into a 
flower, which all others should acknowledge 
to be their queen. Apollo lent the vivifying 
power of his beams, Bacchus bathed it in 
nectar, Vertumnus gave its perfume, Pomona 
its fruit, and Flora herself its corona of 
Howers. Anacreon makes its birth coeval 
with those of Venus and Minerva :—- 
‘** Then, then, in strange eventful hour, 

The earth produced an infant flower, 

Which sprang with blushing tinctures drest, 

And wantoned o’er its parent breast ; 

Che gods beheld this brilliant birth, 

And hailed the rose—the boon of earth.” 


A beetle is often represented on antique 
gems as expiring surrounded by roses ; and 
this is supposed to be an emblem of a man 
enervated by luxury—the beetle being said 
to have such an antipathy to roses that the 
smell of them will cause its death. In this 
connection the reader will remember the 
term, sybarite, which arose from the youths 
of that town being so emasculated by luxury 
that a crumpled rose-leaf disturbed their 
slumbers ; and hence the term is typical of 
the race, which certainly flourish in our day 
in undiminished numbers. 

Herodotus speaks of the double rose, and 
Solomon of the rose of Sharon, and of the 
plantation of roses at Jericho. ‘Theophrastus 
tells us that the hundred-leaved rose grewin his 
time on Mount Pangceus; and it appears that 
the isle of Rhodes, or “ Roses,” received its 
name from the culture of the plant carried 
on there. Pliny mentions several sorts of 
roses which were known to the Romans, 
and which modern authors consider as the 
same as the Damascus, I’rench, and cabbage 
roses. The ancients do not appear to have 
known either the yellow or the white rose, 
unless we except those which Pliny calls the 
roses of Alabanda, in Caria, which ‘had 
whitish petals. Among the Romans the rose 
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their dishes with it, and floated its petals on 
their Falerian wine; wore garlands of it at 
their feasts; strewed their banqueting apart- 
ments with its leaves ; and their ladies used 
rose water for their baths, and as a perfume. 
During the reign of Domitian the Egyptians 
thought of offering to the Emperor’s court, as 
a magnificent present, roses in winter ; but | 
at this proposal the Romans smiled, for, | 
thanks to the forcing process employed by | 
them, roses were abundant in the imperial | 
city at that season. In every street, says 
Martial, the odour of spring is breathed, and | 
garlands of flowers, freshly gathered, are dis- 
played. “Send us corn, Egyptians, and we 
will send you roses,” was the response. | 
Roses were employed both by the Greeks 
and Romans to decorate tombs; and in-| 
stances are given of rose gardens being be-| 
queathed by their proprietors for the purpose 
of furnishing flowers to cover their graves.* 

In the East the rose is also regarded as | 
dedicated to the god of love, and in Picart’s 
“Cérémonies Religieuses”’ is a representa- 
tion of the Eastern Cupid pinioned close | 
round with wreaths of flowers :— 





** Oh you that have the charge of Love, 
Keep him in rosy bondage bound, 
As in the Fields of Bliss above 
He sits, with flowerets fetter’d round.” 


There are innumerable Eastern legends 


regarding the rose, but perhaps the prettiest 
of them is that which represents the night- 
ingale as sighing for its love, a conceit which 
has inspired many poets :— 
‘** Though rich the spot 

With every flower this earth has got, 

What is it to the nightingale, 

If there his darling rose is not ?” 
Jami says, “ You may place roo handfuls of | 
fragrant herbs and flowers before the night- 
ingale, yet he wishes not, in his constant 
heart, for more than the sweet breath of his 
beloved rose.” The origin of the legend is 
thus told in the “ Language of Flowers :’— 
“In a curious fragment by the celebrated 
poet Attar, entitled ‘Bulbul Nameh ’—the 
Book of the Nightingale,—all the birds ap- 
pear before Solomon, and charge the night-| 
ingale with disturbing their rest by the 
broken and plaintive strains which he warbles 
forth all the night in a sort of frenzy and in- 
toxication. The nightingale is summoned, | 
questioned, and acquitted by the wise king, 
because the bird assures him that his vehe-| 
ment love for the rose drives him to distrac- | 
tion, and causes him to break forth into| 
those passionate and touching complaints | 


* Chambers’ Edinturgh Fournal, 1845. 


} 
i 


which are laid to his charge.” The Persians 
also assert that the nightingale in spring 
flutters round the rose bushes uttering inces- 
sant complaints, till, overpowered by the 
strong scent, he falls unconscious to the 
ground. 

When Nourmahal—Light of the Harem— 
cried impatiently for the enchanted Wreath 
of Dreams,” which, when culled “ beneath 
the moonlight’s hallowing beams,” was to 
regain the affection of her royal lover Jehan- 
gire, disguised as the humble Selim, she 
sought, among other flowers,— 

‘The tube-rose, with her silvery light, 
That in the gardens of Malay 
Is called the Mistress of the Night, * 
So like a bride, scented and bright, 
She comes out when tlie sun’s away.” 


Of the history of the rose from the time of 
the Romans to the days of Tournefort, when 
botany became a recognised science, very 
little is known; but there can be no doubt 


‘that during the dark ages they were held in 
‘esteem by all who could procure them. 


When Saladin took Jerusalem, in 1128, he 
would not enter the shrine of the temple, 
then converted into a church by the Chris- 
tians, till the walls had been thoroughly 
washed and purified with rose water. Vol- 
taire says that after the taking of Constanti- 
nople by Mahomet II., in 1453, the Church 
of Sophia was washed with rose water in a 
similar manner before it was converted into 
a mosque. We read in the “ History of the 
Mogul Empire,” by Father Catron, that the 
celebrated Princess Nourmahel filled an en- 
tire canal with rose water, upon which she 
was in the habit of sailing with Jehangire, 
the Emperor of Delhi, or the Great Mogul, 
as the sovereigns of the dynasty founded by 
3aber were called. The heat of the sun 
disengaged the essential oil from the rose 
water, which then floated upon the surface, 
and thus was made the discovery of the 
essence, otto, or attar of roses, which the 
writer of this paper has bought at the bazaar 
of Djiddah in curious little glass bottles care- 
fully sealed up. 

In 1503, Ludovico Verthema, who had 
travelled much, observes that he saw a great 
quantity of roses at Calicut, on the Malabar 
coast, the first place at which Vasco da 
Gama, the Portuguese navigator, touched in 
his celebrated yoyage of discovery to the 
Indies in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. 

* The Malays, says Pennant, style the tube-rose 


(Polyanthes tuberosa) Sandal Malam, or the Mistress 
of the Night. ~ 
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Sir John Chardin, in 1686, found that the 
rose was the chief flower cultivated in the 
gardens of the Persians ; and numerous tra- 
vellers have since borne testimony to the 
high esteem in which the plant is held by 
Eastern races. Sir W. Ouseley speaks of 
the roses in Persia; Jackson writes that 
mattresses were made of the roses of the 
Nile for men of rank to recline on; and 
Buckingham mentions the rose plantations of 
Syria as occupying many acres in extent. 

At marriages and other festivities in the 
Middle Ages, the guests were all adorned with 
this flower ; and it was customary to carry 
large vessels of rose water to baptisms. In- 
deed, the partiality of our ancestors for this 
queen of flowers explains the feudal custom 
of vassals being required to pay so many 
bushels of roses to their lords. In Britain 
one of the earliest notices of the rose occurs 
in Chaucer, who wrote early in the thirteenth 
century ; and in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century there is evidence of the rose having 
been cultivated for commercial purposes, and 
of the water distilled from it being used to 
give a flavour to a variety of dishes, and to 


been raised between it and the European 
roses. 

Besides being cultivated for the sake of its 
beauty and sweet perfume, the rose is turned 
to use for purposes of medicine and domestic 
economy in different parts of Europe, in the 
north of Africa, and more especially in Asia. 
In Syria it has been cultivated from time 
immemorial, and, indeed, the aboriginal 
name of that country, Suristan, is said to 
signify the land of roses. The rose planta- 
tions of Damascus, those of Cashmere, of 
the Barbary coast, and in portions of Upper 
Egypt, are cultivated solely for the making 
of the attar or essence of roses. In France, 
the rose de Provins is extensively cultivated in 
the neighbourhood of that town, about sixty 
miles south-east of Paris, and also at Fonte- 
|noy aux Roses, is also celebrated for pro 
ducts of a similar nature. In England the 
flowers are gathered for making rose water, or 
the petals are dried and kept in china bows. 
Among various other preparations may be 
mentioned vinegar of roses, spirit of roses, 
conserve of roses, honey of roses, and oil of 
roses. In Syria the leaves and flowers are 








wash the hands at meals—a custom still pre-| used in cakes, and at Damascus the young 
served in some of our colleges, and at civic| shoots are gathered and eaten as vegetables. 
banquets in London. The Roman Catholic Church has also added 

Among the New Year's gifts presented to} considerably to the legendary history of the 
Queen Mary, in 1556, was “a bottle of rose|rose. A golden rose was considered so 
water ;” and among the items of a dinner| honourable a present that none but crowned 
given by Lord Leicester, when he was Chan-| heads were thought worthy either to give or 
cellor of Oxford University in 1570, is men-| to receive it. Roses of this kind were some- 
tioned three ounces of the same liquid. In| times consecrated by the Popes on Good 
1576 the tenant of Ely House covenants to| Friday, and given to such potentates as it 
pay the bishop on Midsummer Day a red| was their particular interest to favour, or to 
rose for the gate-house and garden, and for | mark as worthy of imitation by the faithful. 
the ground (14 acres) 1o loads of hay, and| We believe the last crowned head who re- 
£10 per annum; the bishop reserving to| ceived this distinction at the hands of 
himself and successors free access through} Pius IX. was the immaculate, Isabella, the 
the gate-house for walking in the gardens, | discrowned Queen of Spain, who was favoured 
and gathering 20 bushels of roses yearly. | with a golden rose shortly before her subjects 
Gerard, in 1597, speaks of the damask rose|so ungallantly expressed their sense of her 
and the cinnamon rose as common in Eng- public and private conduct. The custom of 
lish gardens; but as roses in the Middle} blessing the rose is still preserved in Rome, 
Ages were used in the festivals of the Church, | and the day on which the ceremony 1s per- 
it is likely that they were generally intro-| formed is called Dominica in Rosa. The 
duced into the gardens of priories and abbeys | rose has always been considered as a mystical 
long before Gerard’s time. The musk rose| emblem of the Roman Catholic Church, and, 
is said to have been introduced into England | as Schlegel observes, enters into the compost- 
from Italy in 1592, the single yellow rose| tion of most of their ecclesiastical ornaments 
from Syria in 1629, and the moss rose from /|in combination with the cross. The rosary 
Holland early in the eighteenth century. | used in devotional exercise 1s generally made 
One of the most valuable species, the China | of beads, manufactured in the following 
rose, was introduced in 1789 ; and it may be | manner :—Rose leaves contain certain acids 
said in that revolutionary year to have| which act on iron, and advantage 1s taken of 
created a revolution in the culture of roses/this property by beating the petals of the 
by the innumerable varieties which have' flowers with cloves and other spices in an 
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iron mortar, till a thick black paste is formed, 
which hardens on exposure to the air, and is 
then polished or turned, so as to form the 
perfumed beads of the rosary. In 530, St. 
Medard, Bishop of Noyon, instituted a fes- 
tival at Salency for adjudging annually the 
prize of a crown of roses, as a symbol of 
beauty and innocence, to the girl who should 
be acknowledged by all her competitors to 
be the most amiable, modest, and dutiful in 
the village. This custom was continued to 
the time of Madame de Genlis, who has 
written a beautiful little drama, entitled “ La 
Rosiére de Salency,” on the subject. In the 
Middle Ages, the knights at a tournament 





Their respective followers gathered the dif- 
ferent coloured roses, and hence tradition 
has it that these flowers were adopted as the 
badges of the houses of York and Lancaster 
during the civil wars which, for more than 
thirty years, desolated this country. 

Camden assigns a different and earlier 
origin to these emblems; namely, that as 
it was then customary to assume badges, 
Edmund Crouchback and Ecmund of Langley 
respectively assumed the red and white roses 
as theirs, not from any hostile feeling, but as 
mere marks of distinction. Be this as it 
may, the red and white roses were subse- 
quently employed as Shakspere relates ; and 


wore a rose embroidered on their sleeves, as|the York and Lancaster rose, which has one 
an emblem that gentleness should accompany | half of the flower red and the other half 
valour, and that beauty would be its reward. | white, was named in commemoration of the 
About this period the rose was considered so} union of the two houses by the marriage of 
precious in France that in several parts of | Henry VII. of Lancaster with Elizabeth of 


To which Somerset replies,— 


the country only the rich and powertul were | 
allowed to cultivate it; but in later times! 
we find it mentioned among the rights of | 
manors, that their owners were =mpowered | 
to levy a tax or tribute on their tenants of| 
so many bushels of roses, which were used | 
not only for making rose water, but as covers | 
for the tables in place of napkins. The} 
French Parliament had formerly a day of| 
ceremony called Baile de Roses, because a} 
great quantity of roses were then distributed, | 
or rather because the nobles were then ac-| 
customed to receive from their vassals their | 
annual tribute of roses, and then to inter- | 
change and make presents of them to one| 
another. 

The rose is the national emblem of Eng- | 
land ; but how this originated is not ex-| 
plained by any of our antiquaries, Shak-| 
spere, who no doubt followed some old! 
legend or chronicle, derives the assump- 
tion of the ved and while roses by the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster from a quarrel 
in the Temple gardens between Richard 
Plantagenet, Duke of York, and the Earl of 
Somerset, the partisan of Henry VI. of Lan- 
caster. Finding that their voices were getting 
too loud, Plantagenet proposes that they 
shall— 


‘In dumb significance proclaim their thoughts;” | 





adding,— 
‘* Let him who is a true-born gentleman, | 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he supposes I have pleaded truth, 
From off this briar pluck a w/ite rose with me.” 


** Let him who is no coward, nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a ved rose from off this thorn with me.’ 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


York. 

In this practical age of the steam-engine 
and telegraph, the cultivation and love of 
flowers is considered rather an effeminate 
pursuit, but the greatest and most warlike 
nation of antiquity, the Greeks, thought 
otherwise. ‘Through them they expressed 
their grief, joy, religion, and the most 
cherished affections and sympathies. On the 
birth of a boy the entrance was hung with a 
garland of olive, and colewort always ap 
peared at the festive board. Lovers decked 
the doors of their beloved with flowers and 
wreaths, and mourners scattered them over 
the graves of departed relatives and friends. 

As to Oriental climes, Percival tells us,— 
**Tn Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 

And they tell in a garland their loves and car 

Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers 

On its leaves a mystical language bears.” 





At home, of late years, the old practice of 
floral decorations at marriages and funerals 
appears to be reviving. ‘The cemeteries look 
less dismally repulsive, in following the 
custom of our Gallic neighbours, who seek 
to relieve the ghastly appearance presented 
by long rows of white tombstones by garlands 
of flowers, or wreaths of smmortelles, we may 
recall to mind Shakspere’s beautiful lines in 
“ Cymbeline :”— 

‘* With fairest flowers, 

While summer lasts and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave ; thou shalt not lack 
The fiower that’s like thy face, pale primrose; 

nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom, not to slander, 
Out-sweetened not thy breath.” 


Cc. R. LOW. 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AND 
NORWAY. 


Part VI. 


Nearest to us was the Kremlin itself, an 
assemblage of imposing buildings, skirted by 
the river Moskwa, and encompassed by 
battlemented walls from twelve to sixteen 
feet thick, and varying in height from twenty- 
eight to fifty feet, adorned with numerous 
towers, and entered by five handsome gates. 
The city stretched its beautiful proportions 
on every side in the form of an irregular 
rhomboid, with a circumference of some five- 
and-twenty English miles. In that space 
were numerous parks for festivals or reviews 
of troops; likewise about two hundred and 
fifty small lakes, bordered with tasteful 
gardens, for the people; nearly as many 
kitchen-gardens, and a thousand pleasant 
gardens of other sorts. Then there were 
shooting up, over the entire expanse, towers 
to the number of some six hundred, many of 
them with shining cupolas in the form of a 
bulb, of various colours and dimensions, and 
giving to the whole panorama an effect as 
unique as it was picturesque. 


On a beautiful afternoon we drove out 
some four or five miles to “ Sparrow Hill,” 
one of the few rising grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood, and viewed the city from the 
memorable historic spot where Napoleon 
called around him his generals, and pointed 
to the glittering grandeur of the Kremlin. 
No words can exaggerate the magnificence 
of the scene as the sun shed its mild radiance 
on the countless multitude of golden domes 
and other splendid edifices. One could 
almost excuse the rising tide in the great 
man’s bosom which made him mistake for 
his apotheosis the place where his glory was 
to find its grave. 

Moscow is more an Asiatic than a Euro- 
pean city. Its long lines of bazaars, some 
in arcades, and others in the open air under 
fragile tents; its numerous hut-like houses, 
intermingled with huge piles of palaces and 
temples; the swarthy countenances of the 
people, with their Oriental dress and manners, 
all betokened the Asiatic type. The cunning, 
too, and the exacting covetousness were less 
agreeable features of the same Eastern origin. 

The half-million of people spread over the 
town and its five-and-thirty suburbs gave one 
the impression of a greater activity than is 
characteristic of a wholly Oriental population. 


| escaped the fire. 


An immense trade is concentrated in the 
place. It was the centre of the internal 
commerce of the empire before railways 
made interchange more easy ; and even yet 
it attracts to itself vast collections of mer- 
chandise from the inland regions of the huge 
territory. 

The ancient make of the city is one of 
its most marked features. Unlike Peter’s 
modern capital, almost everything seems to 
have an air of antiquity about it. Except a 
new theatre, built after the model of the 
Temple of Theseus, and an occasional edifice 
rising here and there in the line of a street, 
amidst other buildings not at all in keeping 
with it, the town might have stood there for 
two or three thousand years in-its old-world 
garb and mien. Notwithstanding the appal- 
ling conflagration which Muscovite patriotism 
kindled against the French invader, and 
which is said to have consumed nearly three- 
fourths of the inhabited houses, the city 
rose from its ruins with its original aspect 
almost unaltered. The multitudinous towers 
were chiefly of stone, and built in open 
squares, and they thus to a large extent 
The part of the Kremlin 
blown up by Napoleon in the vexation 
of his rage before he quitted the fatal 
spot was reconstructed in the same style ; 
and the houses seem to have been hastily 
replaced on their old sites according to their 
old plan, and with an almost identical look. 

An old traveller has remarked that one 
might imagine that all the States of Europe 
and of Asia had sent a building by way of 
representative to this wonderful city,—timber 
huts from the regions beyond the Arctic, 
plastered palaces from Sweden and Den- 
mark, painted walls from the Tyrol, mosques 
from Constantinople, Tartar temples from 
Bucharia ; pagodas pavilions, and verandahs 
from China; cabarets from Spain ; dungeons, 
prisons, and public offices from France ; 
architectural ruins from Rome; terraces and 
trellises from Naples; and warehouses from 
Wapping. <A good deal of this variety time 
and the encroachments of advancing civiliza- 
tion have swept away; but enough remains 
to make the traveller of to-day, as he gazes 
in wonder on the unequalled spectacle from 
the Sparrow Hill or the Ivan tower, feel 
thankful that he has penetrated his way into 
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this unequalled conglomeration of the grand |all the twenty chapels at one time, without 
and the beautiful and the barbarouslyrude. | any disturbance to one another. The builder 
In the vast square or parallelogram already | of the church was “ Ivan the Terrible,” who 
named, bounded on one side by along arcade | dedicated it in 1554 to Basil, originally a 
filled with all manner of manufactures of the | merchant, as a thank- offering for his conquest 
brightest and gayest colours, and on the other|of Casan. Tradition has it that so pleased 
side by the huge walls of the Kremlin, stands | was the half-savage Czar with the whole idea 
at the farther extremity an edifice which has|of the edifice, that, to prevent any second 
been described as the most extraordinary | being built, he put out the architect’s eyes. 
mass of buildings in Moscow, perhaps in all; Outside the Kremlin gate, in another di- 
Christendom, It is known as the cathedral| rection, with its gardens reaching nearly 
of St. Basil, and stands at the end of the im- | to the city, though itself a mile or two 
mense oblong space nearly fronting the| distant, is the beautiful palace of Petrowsky, 
sacred gate leading into the Kremlin. Its/ from which the Emperor makes his solemn 
shape and whole appearance are the most|entry into Moscow. It was erected by 





(says a lively French writer who visited it) a | square, with battlements resembling those of 
conglomeration of unequal small towers, | the Kremlin, and after that Oriental fashion 
composing together a bush—a nosegay of| which seems itself prophetic of the great 


fruit, bristling with excrescences, or, better | tions of the empire cherish so fanatically and 
still, a crystallization of a thousand colours, | prosecute so steadily. It was from the towers 
whose polished metal reflects from far the. of this palace that the conqueror of Jena and 
rays of the sun, like Bohemian or Venetian | | of Austerlitz beheld the smoke of the neigh- 
glass, or the best China enamel ; there are | bouring city, and felt the death-chill of his 
scales of gilt fish, skins of serpents extended | doom. 
on heaps of shapeless stones, heads of) Inthe Kremlin itself, however, isa palace 
dragons, lizards of varying hues, altar orna-| unequalled in magnificence by any creation 
ments, sacerdotal dresses—the whole sur-| of man’s effort which it has ever been my lot 
mounted by spires, the painting of which to witness. Dr. Duff had visited it before 
resembles stuffs of shot silk. In the narrow | we joined him at Moscow ; and, after seeing 
intervals of the belfries you see glittering |all the grandeur of Asiatic splendour in 
roofs, painted in the glancing colours of| India, he had never, he told us, beheld any- 
pigeons’ necks, rose-coloured or azure, and | thing to be compared to it. We went there 
always highly varnished. The description i is |One day with this impression of it, and cer- 
not overcharged ; the general effect is some- | tainly we were not disappointed. It is here 
thing quite unique. There is nothing tawdry | that the Czar holds his splendid court after his 
or pinchbeck about it ; it flashes on the eye coronation in the neighbouring church. 
with fresh singularity ‘of beauty every time | Nothing can exceed the superb proportions 
one approaches the noble Kremlin, of which | and decorations of the throne-room, and, in- 
it seems to stand as a kind of consecrated deed, of the entire suite of halls, and ‘galleries, 
guardian angel. }and corridors, and chambers of every sort 
We entered this strange temple, and were and degree. With all the costly grandeur of 
surprised to find the worship conducted, not | the richest palaces of other countries, it was 
in any grand central place of assembly, but without their coldness and comfortlessness. 
in a succession of some twenty separate And yet it is scarcely ever inhabited ;—it is a 
chapels, all connected by narrow passages, | palace, but not a home. 
and each of a different style of architecture.) Leaving the palace, we found ourselves in 
Though it was the Sunday, and the principal | ‘the square of the arsenal, and were not a 
hour of service, there were not many wor- little interested in going over the immense 
shippers, even if all the little gatherings had | series of guns, numbering about 850, taken 
been collected into one. In the chapel next ‘from the French in their disastrous retreat. 
the entrance we found a magnificent gold and Sundry inscriptions on brass plates record, 
jewelled shrine, containing the remains of the | | with a not unnatural exultation, the triumph 
saint after whom the whole edifice is named, | of Muscovite courage and patriotism. The 
and evidently forming the chief object of | |guns are of various calibre, now going to 
attraction and veneration to the people. | wreck ; but they are kept there as a kind of 
Each chapel was lighted with innumerable | national register of one of the most trans- 
candles ; and services could be conducted in ' cendent crises in the Russian annals. 




















fantastic which can be conceived. Imagine | Katharine the Second, in the form of a huge | 


flowers ; imagine rather a species of irregular | ‘destiny eastward which all the political tradi- | 
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Another object of interest in the Kremlin 
was the cathedral of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, where the Emperors are crowned and 
anointed. It is not remarkable for its size, 
being far inferior to any ordinary cathedral ; 
nor is its external architecture at all imposing. 
But the interior adornments are something 


and a very special one, seemed to be the ex- 
hibition of a dead saint’s bone in the hand of 
the priest for adoration, whilst the other hand 
was held out to the worshipper when in the 
act of kissing it for a money gift. 

In all this worship there was scarcely any 
resemblance to the mass-worship of the 
Romish rite. The priest did not so much 





quite wonderful. Four enormous columns of 
granite support the lofty dome, and the 
whole of one side is covered with pictures | follow him in his varied gesticulations and 
of all manner of saints, numbering (we were|sounds. So far asI could judge, there ap- 
told) upwards of two thousand, all in square | peared to be an extremely faint apprehension 
or oblong frames, There were no seats in|amongst the worshippers of anything being 
the body of the church, excepting a form | required beyond a mere bodily service. It 
here and there. I was present at three or} was painful to witness the superstitious tone 
four of their Sunday services, and saw their/and bearing of the whole scene. Any 
mode of worship very exactly. | stranger entering the building and looking at 

The people assembled on the floor, and} the entire worship might readily have mis- 
stood all the time. In front of them, all the | taken the service for some pagan rite. Indeed, 
way across the church, was a kind of stage} Dr. Duff assured me that, after having visited 
approached by a little stair of three or four/all the great temples of India, he had not 
steps, near each extremity ; and behind this | anywhere seen a superstition more degraded. 
stage, or long narrow platform, was a sort of And, not unnaturally, one asked one’s self 
holy of holies, entered by two magnificent | how it came to pass that enlightened men in 
folding-doors of brass, through which were 


adore for the people, as call on them to 


| England cared to associate themselves in 
seen splendid shrines, lighted up with num-| Christian fellowship with a church which, 
berless lights, which in the Greek Church are | whilst ostentatiously styling itself “ orthodox,” 
the special emblems of the presence of the|was sunk into what ‘was really little better 
Holy Spirit. At intervals the gates were /than a baptized heathenism. 

opened, and some priests were seen standing} On this Sunday afternoon, about three 
or kneeling at the shrines, whilst one or two | o'clock, I returned once more to the Church 
were on the stage, reading in a dismal mono-| of the Assumption. When I entered, there 
tone long prayers and lessons from books} was scarcely any one there; but in a few 
placed on stands, the reading or intoning/ minutes a Russian gentleman came in, ap- 
being accompanied with incessant gestures,| parently by appointment; a military officer 
and bowings, and kneelings, and postures,| soon after joined him, and first one priest, 
which were sedulously imitated by the people! then another, and another, came out from 
on the floor. This process lasted for perhaps|the brass doors and began to celebrate a 
half an hour; there seemed to be a gradual| service. The civilian looked very devout, 
excitement rising in the worshippers, until at | and changed his position again and again as 
last it reached its csisis in a rush forward to| the priests moved from one point to another : 
kiss either a splendid brass-bound volume! ultimately not fewer than ten priests were 
containing the Gospel, and brought down and | engaged. Meanwhile a considerable gather- 
placed on a stand upon the floor, or a relic,| ing of poor-looking people had come in, and 
or picture of some saint, exhibited under| stood rather as spectators than as themselves 
glass on the stage, the people forming a | worshippers, though at the end they came 
gueue under the guidance of a priest, who| forward and joined in the worship. The 
received offerings as they passed along and | service was very tedious and wearisome, and 
gave the adoring kiss. During the preceding /I only was induced to remain that I might 
part of the service an official had moved |see the end. It at length came. The two 
about among the crowd, preceded by a boy | chief worshippers, after countless prostrations 
ringing a small tinkling bell, and himself|on the floor throughout the service, kissed 
carrying an open metal plate, which he held | the Gospel with much unction, then kissed a 


perseveringly before the face of each person, | relic, and, last of all, each brought out his 


apparently exacting some coin before quitting | 
him. This levy of black-mail was repeated | 
several times during the single service, to} 
allow no straggler who might enter later any | 


chance of escape. Another source of income, 





purse, and deposited in}the hand of one of 
the celebrant priests a substantial offering. 
The priests in these churches are very 
vulgar-looking men. Coarse and destitute 
of spirituel, they seemed suited exactly for 
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the mechanical drudgery of this sad calling. | looked like Jews, and most degraded speci- 
I had no opportunity of conversing with any | mens of the race they seemed. 
of them, but the whole tone of their services ee a 
betokened a most grevious lack of intelligence,| A day was devoted to the “Great Exhibi- 
and still more of anything like spiritual life. | tion,’ and greatly we enjoyed it in every 
If anywhere in Russia one might have looked | way. Like all else in Russia, it was got up 
for the most favourable samples of the priest-|on a large scale. Covering an immense 
hood, it was in the old and the new capitals. | space of ground, it had separate edifices for 
But we had seen both, and exercised a good | samples of nearly every leading article ex- 
deal of care to ascertain the real position of| hibited. The edifices were remarkably taste- 
the Greek Church, and nothing could well be | ful—mostly of Italian or Swiss type ; and the 
more discouraging than the result. ample grounds between them were laid out 
In the Kremlin we found thirty-two|most skilfully. The whole trade and com- 
churches—one of them scarcely inferior in| merce and luxury of Russia were gathered 
grandeur to the Church of the Assumption, | into this single focus; and I need not say 
and containing the tombs of the Czars who| that, attractive as Moscow was for its own 
preceded the reign of Peter the Great. There | sake, this wonderful collection immensely en- 
was a large monastery to which the clergy /| hanced its interest. One curious department 
appeared to retreat from their labours in the | was the carpet manufactures of the Cau- 
churches. The men themselves looked tired | casus and other neighbouring regions. ‘They 
and worn, and no wonder. How could the! were in the hands of a Frenchman and of an 
heart retain its freshness amidst such a with-| Englishman jointly. I bought two or three 
ering routine ? | Caucasian rugs, but after waiting for a day 
We had heard a good deal about the sing- | or two for their delivery I was obliged to 
ing in the Church of the Assumption—par-|leave Moscow without them. ‘The articles 
ticularly the hymns sung or chanted on the | artistically exhibited could not, if sold, be 
Sunday morning at half-past nine. We took | removed till the close of the exhibition ; others 
care to be present at that time: a small/like them were to be sent to the hotel and 
choir was organized on the platform, and| paid for on delivery, but they never came— 
without the accompaniment of any instru- | much to our disappointment, as the rugs 
mental music they sang very sweetly, though | were very beautiful and extremely reasonable 
rather monotonously. There was hardly any | in price. Another interesting department 
other music in any of the varied services.| was the collection of photographs. It was 
There was nothing bright and cheerful about | very extensive, and the chief examples re- 
the entire worship. A dark cloud of fearand|markably choice. Buildings, landscapes, 











unbelief seemed to rest upon everything. | portraits, were alike excellent. Weapons of 


Not caring to repeat our six-shilling-| war formed another branch ; these evidently 
breakfast at Bellot’s, we wandered one morn-| had special attraction for the native visitors. 
ing into a large and handsome bazaar which | Then there were implements of agriculture— 
had just been erected, after a modern pattern, |a significant proof of the awakening intelli- 
in one of the principal streets, and there we | gence of the rural population. Nor were 
were provided with capital coffee and bread | there wanting numerous specimens of native 
and butter and an omelette for some couple | manufacture, both in soft goods and in fur- 
of shillings for both of us. We could not|niture and general carpentry. Minerals had 
have desired a better meal, so that even} aconspicuous place assigned to them, proving 
“Moscow” was no longer a bugbear to the|the determination of the Government to 
traveller’s pocket. utilize to the uttermost the resources of their 

We went through the arcades and markets | vast but often barren territory. 
one day. A wonderful variety of articles} The exhibition had been open for several 
were laid out for sale, most of them quite | months, and’ yet the attendance of visitors 
different from what one meets with out of| was immense. I could see that a large pro- 
Russia. The prices were much lower than| portion of them were bent on something 
in St. Petersburg, being evidently adapted to| beyond the gratification of mere curiosity. 
an inferior class of buyers. In one quarter! Keen eyes and close study indicated not 
there was an almost endless succession of | uncertainly the practical purpose which most 
shops and stalls, filled to repletion with quan- had in view. Few existing Governments are 
tities of second-hand stores of every de-|more thoroughly alive to the necessity of 
sctiption, from old gold and silver lace to developing the energies of the people in every 
decrepit pots and pans. These dealers! direction of art and manufacture. Unfor- 
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tanately; war, partly from territorial ambition | 


and partly from a supposed political necessity, | beautiful scene before quitting it. 


is still the one overwhelming idea of all 
official minds. The Muscovite’s destiny is 
Constantinople, and its accomplishment is 
regarded by every Russian as only a question 
of time. But the arts of peace are steadily 
and successfully pursued, and no more salient 


evidence of this was to be seen than the very | 


striking creation we had just been traversing. 

After visiting the various 
edifices in succession, we were glad to take 
refuge in an immense saloon, ascended by 
some ten or twelve steps, and crowded with 
people sitting in little parties at small tables, 
enjoying the cool shade, and partaking of 
every conceivable variety of substantial food 
and rare delicacies, not to speak of the 
scarcely less abundant variety of drinks. The 
chef was extremely obliging, and the moment 


}with the mould of an antiquity of so many 
chalet-looking 


customed resting-place amidst the very living 


he saw we were English he hastened to en- 


sconce us in a pleasant corner, and to place 
at our service whatever his ample refertoire 
could supply. Nothing could be more agree- 
able than the repast which he provided for 
us after we had told him that we wanted 
a simple dizer a la Russe on 
scale. John Bull is usually credited at 
foreign hotels with an exclusive devotion to 
“roast beef” or “chops” or “‘beefsteak,” and 
no wonder he too often is dissatisfied with 
the vain efforts of chefs de cuisine to satisfy 
his absurd choice. But the wise traveller 
selects the speciality of the country he is 
visiting, and naturally he gets the dishes in 
which long experience has made his hosts 
masters. Our host was pleased to find we 
left the selection to him, and the result was 
all we could desire. ‘The charge was ex- 


a small 


‘to the delay in the desk. 


tremely moderate—a pleasant contrast to our 


friend Bellot. 

As we were strolling quietly away, we were 
attracted by the English tongue rather sonor- 
ously talking at one of the tables. Ap- 
proaching it, I saluted a somewhat formidable- 
looking individual with a swarthy countenance 
and tremendously broad-brimmed straw hat, 
who seemed to be the central figure of the 
party. Ina few minutes he proclaimed him- 


self a “Southerner” from America, and an | 


admirer of Greeley. ‘ How do you like the 


Russians ?” he inquired—wnor_ sotlo voce. 
“Well,” said I, in a tone of reserve befitting 
the place and the occasion, and before | 


could proceed further, he ex« laimed, “I hate 
them; and when you have seen them as long 
as I have you will hate them too. Happily, 
this sally was not intelligible to the parties so 


elegantly apostrophised. 








We took “a longing, lingering look ” at on tie 
It was a 
calm, serene evening, and we sat down upon 
a terrace, from which we could take in at one 
glance the area covered with all the hand- 
some little airy edifices which as by a magic 
wand had been called into being for a single 
brief summer, and in the background the 
massive structures of the Kremlin venerable 


centuries. It seemed as if the genius of | 
civilization had suddenly found some unac- 


haunts barbarism, and had scarcely yet 
learned to feel herself at home. but she is 
at home, and who shall say whether the great 
Eastern metropolis, which many sagacious 
readers at once of God’s prophetic word 
and of the signs of the times see darkly 
looming through the mist of the coming age, 
may not be already in germ on those scenes 
in which we have been sojourning. 


On the Sunday we spent in Moscow we 
worshipped at the “ English Factory” church. 
Arriving about a quarter of an hour too late, 
in consequence of a miscalculation of the 
distance from our hotel, we found the con- 
gregation waiting in the vestibule for the 
chaplain, who had been detained for half an 
hour on the railway.. The octurrence, we 
were told, was very rare, and we were rather 
surprised that, this being so, he did not allude 
He seemed to be 
somewhat tinged with ritualism ; indeed, we 
were informed that so fierce a contention had 
one time arisen on this head between the 
minister and the directing committee of the 
church, that it was necessary for the Russian 
authorities to call in the aid of the military 
to keep the peace between the contending 
parties. Time, however, had calmed these 
storms, and the chaplain was now a wiser 
man. ‘The congregation numbered about 
forty, scattered over a large and handsome 
hall or church. The leading people were 
engineers, connected with Russian works ; 
there were no poor. The sermon was not very 
awakening, but it was not wanting in faith- 
fulness. 

Towards evening we had a very pleasant 
and edifying ¢éfe-d-/ée over the Scriptures with 
our dear and honoured friend Dr. Duff. He 
gave us some most interesting reminiscences 
of his own remarkable life. One incident in 
particular he related in very vivid detail ; 
had occurred some thirty or forty years ago ; 
he had never told it before, as it reflected 
somewhat oddly upon the chief actor, but | 
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| what he had done, he would repeat it every 
| day that a like opportunity was given him of 
| exhorting his fellow-Christians everywhere to 
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as I had myself known the man as my 
Hebrew professor in my college days, he was 
induced to relate it. It was in 1834 or 1835 ; 
he had returned from India in all the glow of 
a holy enthusiasm, longing to awaken the 
church to a more adequate interest in behalf 
of the perishing millions of heathen, but his 
spirit was chilled to find the church so in- 
tensely preoccupied with a controversy con- 
cerning its continued existence as an estab- 
lishment, that the eternal destiny of pagans 
could scarcely obtain aserious thought. One 
day a layman had invited him to his drawing- 
room to meet a few friends that he might say 
something about missions ; to his surprise 
the apartment was crowded with people of 
various denominations, one of whom handed 
him £5 for the India Mission Fund. The 
affair got wind in the city, and created much | 
scandal among the stiff and precise party in 
whose hands the direction of the enterprise 
then chiefly lay ; above all it seemed a thing 
unheard of that money should be accepted 
from a member of the very denomination 
which was opposed to the establishment. 
The chief director forthwith summoned a 
solemn conclave of the Missionary Com- 
mittee, and the offender was called to meet 





them, When they had assembled, the chair- 
man rose with much dignity and gravity, and | 
narrated the serious circumstances which | 
threatened the respectability and even stability 
of the mission. This “clap-trap meeting” 
which their missionary had ventured to hold 
was not befitting their position, and must not 
on any account be repeated. A blank be- 
wilderment was on every countenance. The 
missionary relieved their embarrassment. | 
He would save them all anxiety, he said, as | 
to the course to be taken by them. After | 
explaining the simple manner in which the 
“clap-trap meeting” had come about, he 
intimated that so far from being ashamed of 





carry out their Master’s parting command 
to “preach the gospel to every creature ;” 
he had himself received his commission from 
an authority higher than theirs, and if he 
was to retain their good-will on such a con- 
dition as had been named, he must at that 
moment ask paper, pen, and ink, and instantly 
resign his post as their missionary, and seek 
elsewhere an opening for the exercise of his 
vocation. A pause followed. Each one 
looked at another in mute amazement. At 
length one man rose, lifted his hat, and 
walked out; then another did the same, and 





another, and another, until the chairman and 
the missionary were left alone, each standing 


face to face. Only one who had known the 
director's peculiar manner could enter into 
the extreme grotesqueness of the scene. 
The missionary now took up his hat, saying 
that as he supposed the business they had 
met for was over, he must bid him good 
morning, and he left. From that day the 
chairman heaped all manner of kindness 
upon the honoured missionary, and at last, 
after many years, died in the simple faith of 
Jesus. 

It was thus that we beguiled a delightful 
evening in Moscow, remembering the way 
by which the good Lord had led us. It 
seemed a strange meeting-place—a very 
wilderness; but its brackish waters were 
sweetened to us by the “salt” from the 
“cruse.” We were to part the next day, but 
these partings, we rejoiced to think, are not 
for ever. In a happier “city” we shall re- 
sume the recollection of the life which was 
the threshold of the life which has no ending. 


We had now nearly exhausted the wonders 
of Moscow. Only a few more objects of 
interest we must name. 

Again and again we passed in the Kremlin 
the well-known bell, weighing 360,000 pounds, 
and now lying on the ground, cracked, and 
with a large gap in it, having fallen more than 
acentury ago from its place in the ‘huge 
tower, during a conflagration. Then there 
were in the Kremlin also the imperial mu- 
seum, the patriarch’s palace, and a nunnery, 
with an adjoining cathedral, containing the 
tombs of numberless empresses and arch- 
duchesses, laid to rest in the odour of sanc- 
tity; and containing likewise a vast collection 
of sceptres, thrones, arms, drinking vessels, 
and crowns, adorned with a profusion of pre- 
cious jewels, exceeding in value the treasures 
of the Jewel Office in London. 

In other parts of the city there were the 
town council house, the holy synod’s printing 
office, with thirty presses; a vast building 
used for exercising the troops in winter, 560 
feet long, 160 broad, adorned with thirty-two 
Ionic columns on each front, and with eight 


at each end, and able to accommodate for | 


exercise 2,000 troops ; an immense foundling 
hospital, in the form of a four-storied quad- 
rangle, on the north bank of the Moskwa, 
and conducted with all the precision and 
skill which we had occasion to admire in the 
like institution at St. Petersburg; the college 
of mines ; the assembly-house of the nobles ; 
the post-office, the depét of the commissariat, 
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an endless host of handsome churches, the 
grandest externally being a recent creation, 
lying before the spectator from the Kremlin, 
and designed as “a church for all Russia.” 
The tramway had just been introduced 
into the city, and seemed to excite a great 
deal of interest. At every terminus a crowd 
of curious citizens was looking on as the car- 
riage started. And every omnibus was filled 
to overflowing. It was another example of 
Russian enterprise in employing all the ap-| 
pliances of Western civilisation. Without 
much inventive genius, the Muscovite has | 


the imitative faculty largely developed, and | 


everywhere we remarked the rapid strides 


with which he marches in the rear of the 


Anglo-Saxon leadership. 


It was now time for us to bend our steps 
homeward, and we hesitated whether to go 
by way of Warsaw and Berlin, or to make a 
run to Norway and Denmark. We decided 
on the latter, chiefly that we might visit the 
exhibition at Copenhagen. We were not 
sorry to have a second glimpse of St. Peters- 
burg, of the Gulf of Finland, and of Sweden, 
and accordingly we determined to take the 
rail for the capital. 

Our fellow-traveller, Dr. Duff, was on his 
way to Warsaw and Breslau, partly toinspect 
the Jewish Mission at the latter town, and 
partly to ascertain the spiritual condition of 
We 


the Lutheran churches in Germany. 
were grieved to be obliged to part, for very 


pleasant had been our Christian fellowship. 
Our former compagnons de voyage—the three 
young Englishmen—we had left behind us in 
St. Petersburg, and saw no more. Nothing 
has impressed me more in the course of my 
many wanderings than the pilgrim character 
of our brief life on earth, as exhibited and 
brought home to one by the meetings and 
partings of such hosts of agreeable friends. 
These friendships, formed only to be sus- 
pended, seem to necessitate another scene in 
what Tennyson in his last poem rather pa- 
ganishly calls “ the dream beyond,” for their 
perfecting and full duration. ‘These cravings 
are not implanted by the great Designer 
without the purpose of a loving fulfilment. 
Our closing interview with our friend Be lot 
was gracious enough on both sides. On 
finding how absurdly high were his charges, 
I had taken the course usual with me on such 
occasions—not to find fault with the man, or 
to quarrel with him, but quietly to avoid as 
much as possible his kind offices. The 


result was, our bill was pleasantly short, and | 
A small car- 


we shook hands on parting. 


riage conveyed us and our simple belongings 
to the station. We had no trouble of any 
kind with our passport ; it had been returned 
to me by the landlord, with a trifling charge 
for the police visé¢, and now at the station we 
took our tickets and places for St. Petersburg 
without any queries or searchings. 

We started at half-past two ; it was a de- 
lightful afternoon, as the weather had been 
all along our route; and already we began to 
feel ourselves at home in Russia as the old 
| scenes and carriages and stations successively 
met oureye. I always find asecond or third 
visit to a country so much more satisfying ; 
and the more novel the impressions of a first 
acquaintance, the more do they need the ap- 
plication of the verifying faculty and expe- 
rience. The reader must accept our already 
recorded impressions as stamped with the 
authority of this test. 

We were again struck with the absence of 
anything like the picturesque. The country 
was a dull, dreary level nearly all the way 
from Moscow, that city itself being only about 
four hundred feet above the sea. We crossed 
the Volga, and were interested to think of it 
as the centre of a basin extending to nearly 
three quarters of a million square miles, an 
area three times that of France, and about 
six times that of the British islands. Though 
we saw little sign of fertility, it was a relief 
to look on those waters, whose vast basin 
elsewhere yielded crops sufficient for millions 
upon millions. The level, however, if it 
lacked the interest of “the mountain and the 
flood,” secured to the empire the immense 
advantage of rivers navigable nearly to their 
source, thus affording easy and inexpensive 
water-communication in regions otherwise 
almost inaccessible, an example of which we 
found in the fact that St. Petersburg and 
Astrakhan, distant from each other more 
than three thousand miles, are in direct com- 
munication by lake and river, with the aid of 
one short canal of three miles. 

The night was delightfully cool as we 
steadily pursued our way. One of the little 
annoyances of night travelling in Germany 
and in Russia is the extraordinary dread 
which the natives have of fresh air. An 
elderly lady in our carriage, with a “ com- 
panion ” and a maid, insisted on the windows 
being all hermetic: ally sealed, until we ran the 
risk of being seized with asphyxia all round. 
My wife, w ho has a particular abhorrence of 
closed windows, bore for some time with this 
| infliction, but ultimately was compelled in 
sheer self-defence to put down half way the 
window nearest to her, and of which, by the 
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ordinary courtesy of the road, she had the 
control. The poor lady was instantly roused 
into a state of excitement; a kind of couch 
which she had constructed, and over which 
her body-guard were watching like sentinels 
as she reposed upon it, was hastily put aside, 
she donned her day head-dress, which, as 
night came on, she had exchanged for some 
suffocating napkins and shawls, and, though 
not a word was uttered on either side, the 
Medusa-look was petrifying. Once or twice 
in the course of the night we left the carriage 
to have a cup of coffee, or to partake of the 
acceptable supper ; on our return the window 
was again closed determinedly ; it was not 
pleasant to resist, and only necessity, after 
an effort to humour her once more, forced us 
to open the window a fewinches. If we had 
been able to communicate with each other, 
mutual explanation would, no doubt, have 
mollified her; but, alas! only glances—on 
our part of deprecation of any wish to annoy, 
on her part of fruitless defiance—were pos- | 
sible, and we parted ultimately in silent 
adieu. I record this little scene as a nearly 
solitary example of a contretemps, for it is not | 
often that a sympathizing courtesy fails to} 
disarm even the roughest and uncouthest 
temper. Englishmen are unfortunately 
noted abroad for their mild and conciliatory | 
bearing. 

About nine in the morning we found our- | 
selves once more on what seemed to us now 
the familiar ground of the capital. We had_| 
no difficulty ‘with passport or luggage at the | 
station, and ina quarter of an hour we w ere | 
at our old hostelry, the “ Victoria.” It is 





curious to note the strangely altered feeling | 


with which one revisits a scene which a few 
weeks before was an unknown maze of mys- 
terious streets, and squares, 
Now everything was almost homelike ; 
church, or statue, or bridge, or garden, or 
quay, or mansion met the eye without its 
tale of interest breaking upon us. The great 
city was busy, bustling, bright, beautiful, 
majestic, as we had left it. The vast tide of 
life flowed on. Not much remained for us to 
see, except it had been winter now, and we 
could have hailed the grand metropolis in 
her hoary vestment of snow and ice. We 
were tdld so glowingly of her charms in that 
metamorphosed condition that we both re- 
solved, if it were possible, to return at that 
season of her unique magnificence. 

One evening at six we embarked on board 
of a Swedish steamer for Stockholm. It was 
a splendid night as we sailed down the Neva, 


and _ palaces. | 
not a| 


|them to prosecute their avocations. 


and crossed the quiet Bay of Cronstadt. It 
was on a Tuesday, and, not calling at Wiborg, 
we were due at the capital of Finland the 
next day at eleven. Punctually to the minute 
almost, we were alongside the handsome, spa- 
cious quay for a stay-of some fifteen hours. 

There were several Russian naval officers 
on board. A young middy, with a bright, 
intelligent look, was attached to one of them 
and I was struck with the fond way in which 
he treated him—more like a father than a 
master. The lad was about sixteen or seven- 
teen, and nothing could be more appreciative 
or respectful than his whole bearing towards 
the officer. I regret to say that the officers 
gave me the impression of being excessively 
addicted to strong drink. I had noticed the 
same thing before, particularly among the 
many military visitors to the sa// of the 
“Victoria.” It is the great national failing, 
I was told. Probably it may have had its 
| origin in the tendency of the severe climate to 
create a craving for a potent stimulant ; but 
the good servant has become a bad master, 
jand it is now, along with lying, grown into 

Russia’s rock ahead. 

Another of our fellow-passengers was a 
Norwegian gentleman, who had been to the 
xhibition as a commissioner from 
his Government, and was now returning home 
| to fetch his wife to one of the F ‘innish towns, 

that she might be within easy reach of him ; 
| for he deemed it no longer safe to take her 
| (as he had intended) to St. Petersburg or 
Moscow, on account of the prevalence of 
cholera. We enjoyed much pleasant con- 
| versation with him, for he was remarkably 
| well-informed, and had about him the air of a 

















|refined and accomplished man, but without 
ithe slightest pretension. He spoke English 
| fairly, and French and German like a native. 
| He told us that most of his educated country- 
men were masters of four or five languages 

few foreigners knew Norwegian, and there- 
fore Norwegians who went abroad were com- 
|pelled to acquire other tongues to enable 
Being 
a poor country, Norway sent many of her 
sons into Germany and France and America ; 
and their thrifty, vigorous habits, acquired at 
home, made a way for them everywhere. 
Education was compulsory of late years ; and 
it was easy to see, from what he told us of 
the political and social condition of his 
country, that it was rising into a new self-re- 
liance and energy which must ere long tell 


effectively on its general position. 
JOHN BAILLIE. 
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BY ANNA J. 


CHAPTER XVI.—-A NEW LIFE FOR OLIVEA. 


Tue day of her aunt’s accident was a memo- 
rable one in Olivia’s life. The affliction which 
laid aside Christiana Oldfield from her 
gentle life of duty and acts of affectionate 
kindness was no cruel fate, prolific of suffer- 
ing and barren of blessings, but was the 
darkness out of which was to spring a new 
day for another soul. 

Affection and sympathy had, till now, very 
rarely formed the motive for any actions with 
Olivia Tyrone. These feelings, though form- 
ing a part of her nature, had never been 
cultivated or called into exercise. Now a 
strong demand was made upon them, and the 
hitherto-frozen brooks melted in this fiery 
trial, and flowed forth in deep and full 
streams. Olivia had formed a certain attach- 
ment for her uncle and aunt before this heavy 
affliction was laid upon them. She had liked 
and appreciated them, but these sentiments 
had led her no further than to seek their 
society for her own pleasure. Now she was 
moved by a far deeper and more unselfish 
love, which displayed itself daily in her 
patient, skilful attendance upon her aunt, and 
in her affectionate endeavours to cheer and 
console her uncle. 

Mrs. Tyrone, it is true, occasionally re- 
marked that “ Olivia was wasting her time in 
doing dad/y, what a professional nurse would 
do zwe/;” but this was only an expression 
which she had met with, and the sound of 
which had struck her, and she made no real 
attempt to interfere with her daughter’s con- 
stant visits to the cottage. 

It was, as we have said, the beginning of a 
new life for Olivia. It was a new thing for 
her to feel that there were any who really 
needed her—who were dependent on her ac- 
tions for comfort, relief, andcheering. It was a 
new idea to her that the intelligence and 
power of mind with which she had been 
endowed could be used for the benefit and 
help of others. For the difference between 
a really clever woman and a foolish one is 
never more practically felt than in times of 
illness, provided the clever one is imbued 
with a deeper, holier feeling than the admira- 
tion of herself. 

It was a still greater blessing to Olivia just 
now that Mr. Wilton had urged upon her the 
careful study of the life of Jesus Christ. In this 
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BUCKLAND. 


she saw embodied the full measure ofthat spirit 
of love of which she was just obtaining some 
faint idea; and in that life and death she 


| felt there was such a perfect exhibition of it, 


so vast and deep that at the sight of it she 
became more conscious than ever of her own 
miserable deficiencies, and of her need of a 
new nature. She saw that her past existence 


' was one which needed to be blotted out be- 


fore God, as having wholly missed the end 
for which she was created. Not that her 
attainments were things which she looked 
upon as useless, or desired to relinquish ; the 
mistake layin the motive for which they had 
been acquired and exercised. 

The autumn months passed by, and still 
Christiana Oldfield made no progress towards 
recovery. She was unable to move from 
the position in which she had been placed ; 
and often passed into fits of unconsciousness 
and fainting, which frequently lasted for seve- 
ral hours, and excited the deepest alarm for 
her recovery in those around her. 

In her husband’s presence she was always 
cheerful, expressing her perfect resignation to 
the will of God, and her assurance that the 
trial would be fruitful of blessings, and was 
designed for no other’ purpose but some 
unknown good. When she was alone with 
Olivia, she often spoke of the mprobability 
of her ever leaving her couch again until 
she was carried to her grave in the Friends’ 
little burial-ground ; and although Olivia used 
at first to endeavour to turn her from this 
thought, yet when she found that it calmed 
rather than agitated her to speak of many 
little arrangements which she wished to have 
made in case of her departure, and that she 
enjoyed so much to hear and talk of the 
glories of the immortal state upon which she 
expected soon to enter, Olivia made no at- 
tempt to check this direction of her thoughts, 
but rather sought, with all the calmness she 
could command, to enter into her aunt’s 
feelings, and to understand and remember 
her every wish. 

Poor Lionel Oldfield suffered, perhaps, 
more under this terrible blow than his wife. 
Sometimes he would seem almost to sink 
under it, and even in her pres :nce be unable 
to resist the weight of depression which bowed 
him down. At othersa temporary improve- 
ment in Christiana’s condition would raise his 


| sanguine spirits to an unusual height, and he 
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would walk about with a firm step, and in his 
old cheery manner, telling every one he met 
that he “fully believed by the end of the 
year his wife would be as well as ever 
again.” 

But whether cheerful or depressed, he 
never relaxed for one moment in his devoted 
attendance upon his much-loved wife. He 
had but one thought in all he did, whether 
in her presence or not, and that was for her. 
“‘ The devotion of a lover” is not a phrase to 
express Lionel’s feeling towards the wife of 
his youth ; it was a far more unselfish, tender 
feeling. It had stood the trial of storm 
and sunshine for many a year, and it was 
planted by far firmer and more entwined roots 
into the most sacred depths of his nature, 
than can be the newly sprung attachment for 
an almost unknown object. 

Lionel’s natural temperament was, perhaps, 
affectionate ; but Olivia arrived at the 
conviction that her aunt was a woman just 
calculated to attract and maintain such an 
attachment. 

It need scarcely be said that during these 
dull autumn months Olivia entirely forgot her 
intense desire to get away from Fairmead, 
and her conviction that it was wholly 
unfitted to be the abode of any intelligent 
being. 

Mrs. Tyrone had found a new source of 
interest in the practice of homceopathy. With 











| 


| 
| 


| companion. 
in the maladies of the villagers, and soon 
knew quite as much of the system and prac- 


understand them, and to lead them to subjects 
of thought which would really interest them ; 
but they needed more individual care, and 
more authority to correct their careless habits 
already acquired. 

Nelly was a great deal with the Chesters, 
and had much improved through her inter- 
course with them in her external appearance 
and manners. They were her ideals, and she 
imitated and quoted them continually. This 
made it the more difficult for Olivia to do 
anything with her, as Mrs. Chester’s opinion 
was quite enough to decide Nelly in favour 
of or against anything proposed. 

Perhaps, on the whole, the Chesters were 
more fitted to influence and improve a 
character like Nelly’s than Olivia. She had 
so little in common with her elder sister, and 
could not understand her pleasures or mo- 
tives ; while the Chesters being, though well- 
principled and amiable, far more superficial 
than Olivia, Nelly never found herself at a 
disadvantage in their society, except in 


regard to certain small matters of manners 
and appearance, which it seemed to hef far 


more easy to imitate and acquire than were 
the higher sentiments and deeper ideas of 


Olivia Tyrone. 


Charlotte was, as usual, more her mother’s 
She took a great deal of interest 


a little book in one hand, and a case of tiny/| tice of homceopathy as Mrs. Tyrone herself, 
bottles in the other, she went the round of|and learned to discourse as freely on the 


the village, only too pleased to discover soj‘ 


‘unprincipled conduct of the old practi- 


many cases for the practice of her healing | tioners.” 


art. Many wonderful cures were performed | 


During this time Olivia had not for- 








by her; several old women, who had been | gotten Dick Scraggs and his family. She paid 
afflicted with innumerable aches and pains| several “ friendly calls” at his cottage ; and 
fora great number of years, were now com-/as the winter drew on, persuaded him to leave 
pletely recovered, and able to walk up to the| the cottage on the moor, and take a small, 
Willows; and children with measles and| but neater dwelling, nearer to Fairmead, 
chicken-pox got through these diseases won- | within an easy distance of the church and the 
derfully, without the aid of any other medi-|school. This was a great move to the 
cine. Homceopathy now became Mrs. | accomplishment of her desires for the moral 
Tyrone’s favourite “ view,” and the motto of | change which she had felt to be so altogether 
all her actions was, “ Like cures like.” This| necessary before the outward circumstances 
was all she understood of the “ ew system,” | of the family could be improved. Separated 
but she could declaim for an hour against} from his old associates, and surrounded by 
the evils of the “o//,” and bring wholly un- | others who, for the most part, led decent and 
supported charges,against men who had spent | respectable lives, Dick was far less tempted 
their best years in the diligent and faithful | to return to his old courses ; while the re- 
study of what they believed to be the true| moval from the miserable hut, where dirt and 
science of medicine. | disorder had so long held possession, into a 

Nelly and Charlotte fell back again into} neater and more compact dwelling, gave a 
their usual desultory life. Olivia, it is true,| great impetus to Mrs. Scraggs’ attempts at 


exercised more influence over them than for- | improved cleanliness and comfort. 
merly, and they never had cause now to com- 
plain of her ill-temper. 


Both Scraggs and his wife had earned a 
She endeavoured to | tolerable sum of money during the harvesting, 
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and they had also made an excursion into the | 
| neighbouring county for the hopping, so that 
they had a little to spend on a few articles of 
furniture for the new house. Dick had also 
taken to tinkering, which was an old trade 
of his, and Olivia busied herself in discover- 
ing all the pots and kettles in the parish 
which required mending, and in recommend. 
ing Dick Scraggs forthe work. Many objec- 


tions were made at first against employing | i 


him, but Olivia met these in the most prac- 


tical way, by engaging to make good out of 


her own purse any depredations which were 
committed on the premises while he was 
employed, and to replace whatsoever pot or 
kettle he might make away with. 

She felt it right, of course, to tell him that 
she had thus become security for him, adding, 
at the same time, “But I am very certain, 
Dick, I shall never be the loser of a farthing 
by it.” ‘To which he had replied, “So help 
me, God, I'll lose my right hand afore ever 
you shall, miss.” 

There was not much difficulty about send- 
ing the children to school, but it was some 
time before Dick or his wife appeared in 
church. Olivia had forborne to press this at 
first. She perfectly understood the reluctance 
that she should herself feel at entering a place 


like a, village church, where every one wag | 


known, and the presence of an unusual 
attendant became the theme of village talk for 
a day or two. She thought, also, that it was 
desirable that Dick Scraggs should become 
better acquainted with Mr. Wilton first, and 
understand more clearly the vicar’s feelings to- 
wards him, and genuine desire for his welfare. 
And it was not until Dick had one day re- 
marked—* Parson seems to understand how 


anybody feels, after all,” that Olivia proposed | 


to him to come the next Sunday to church. 

“TPve been expecting as you or the parson 
would begin upon that soon,” remarked Dick, 
as he twisted a rush round a broom he was 
tying up. 

“We don’t want you to go for our sakes,” 
replied Qhivia, “nor just because it will have 
some wonderful effect upon you; only 
I think if any one wishes to become better, 
and to know more about God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, he ought to use — means in 
his power to help him. Now I do honestly 
believe that going to church is a help in this 
way, and I assure you, Dick, it is just the 
reason why I go myself.” 

The next Sunday, at an early hour, Dick 
| Scrages and his wife entered the churzh, and 
took their places on an out-of-the-way bench 
behind one of the pillars. 

VI. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—CHRISTMAS AT FAIRMEAD, 


At Christmas Mark Penforth came down to 
Fairmead again for afewdays. Christiana Old- 
field had several times spoken of him during 
her illness, and frequently expressed a desire 
to see him once more; but there were diffi- 
culties in the way of his leaving London 
earlier, and even at last his coming was left 
in uncertainty until the moment of his arri- 
val. It was in the dusk of the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve that he reached the cottage, 
and Olivia was sitting with her aunt when 
Lionel Oldfield brought Mark into the room. 

“ Here is thy aunt,” said Lionel, as he 
threw open the door for Mark to enter. 
Mark went at once to his aunt’s couch, and 
was received by her with almost motherly 
tenderness. 

“And here,” began Lionel again, and 
waving his hand towards Olivia, “ here is 
our lady superintendent, sister of charity, 
maid of all work, and general good angel.” 

“Only your niece, “uncle,” said Olivia 
laughing, “ and that is quite enough.” 

“ Olivia?” exclaimed Mark Penforth ; “ I 
did not see you in the dusk ;” and he shook 
hands with her and inquired for her mother 
and sisters. 

Lionel Oldfield was in high spirits that 
evening. It had been one of Christiana’s 
good days, and he was full of sanguine ex- 
pectations of her recovery; the presence of 
a stranger also roused him, and his genial 
good humour soon spread itself to all the 
party. 

Olivia made tea in the other sitting-room 
for Lionel and Mark, and waited on her aunt, 

carrying in to her what she required, and 
managing to catch up on her return the con- 
versation which her uncle and cousin were 
pursuing. There is always something very 
stimulating about the talk of a Londoner to 
those who have been leading the quiet life of 
a country village, busied with practical duties 
or their own “reflections, and ignorant of 
much which in the meantime “has been 
taking place in the world of literature and 
discovery. Mark Penforth lived much in the 
atmosphere of intellectual life. He had now 
written three or four things which were tho- 
roughly good of their kind, and had created 
attention and brought him into notice among 
that class of persons who keep a sort of look. 

out for new stars in the literary firmament, 

and observe all its changing phenomena. 
Mark was not a hasty nor slovenly worker, | 
and his conversation had something of the 


‘correctness, clearness, and neatness of his 
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writing, which made it very pleasant to listen 
to. He had no ambition to be, or to be con- 
sidered to be a genius. He affected no 
eccentricity, and claimed no special privi- 
leges ; nor did he expect any exemptions 
from social rules and social duties. He pos- 
sessed considerable talent, and quietly studied 
the best means of using it, with the same 
care and industry as he would have done had 
he been desirous of laying out money capital 
to the bestadvantage. His standard of lite- 
rary excellence was high, and a little success 
did not elate him or make him relax his 
efforts to excel, but spurred him on to new 
and more careful exertions. 

Olivia felt as though the evening were 
something like a little holiday to her, a sort 
of pleasant peep into a world in which there 
seemed so much to interest and to enjoy. 

When she left her uncle and cousin about 
eight o'clock, and went according to her 
custom to make her aunt comfortable for the 
night, Lionel Oldfield exclaimed, striking his 
hand upon the table, 

‘¢ T’ll tell thee what it is, Mark ; thee may 
write me down—anything thee like—if thee 
ever hear me say a word against clever 
women again. ‘The fact is, my lad, they 
can’t be too clever, if they only know how to 
use their cleverness, and let a good heart'rule 
a good head. There’s our Livy, now; no 
doubt many other girls might have been as 
willing and as kind, but they would never 
have done all that she has; they couldn't, 
because they wouldn’t have had the wits and 
the sense. What we should have done with- 
out her all this terrible time I really cannot 
imagine.” 

“T am very glad she has been with you 
so much,” replied Mark; “and she really 
does not seem the worse for the fatigue and 
anxiety: I thought I had néver seen her 
looking so well as to-night; a little pale, 
perhaps, but so contented and happy.” 

“She is always the same,” said Lionel, 
“ night or day ; patient and cheerful, ready 
to do anything for us. I used to think her 
mother was a clever woman, but I see better 
now; she has a little ability, no sense, and 
is eaten up by vanity and self-conceit. What 
dost thee think she is taken up with now ?” 

“Ido not know, and could not guess,” re- 
plied Mark. 

“Why, she’s turned village doctor,’ an- 
swered Lionel; “her nerves were too fine 
for her to help nurse Christiana, but she has 
been performing wonderful cures with her 

sugar-plums among the old crones here.” 

“ Homeopathy ?” inquired Mark. 
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“T believe she calls it so,” answered his 
uncle ; “but it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence, because of course she knows next to 
nothing about it ; it is only something to 
talk about, and to give her a little notoriety.” 

Very soon Olivia returned, prepared for 
her walk back to the Willows, and Mark 
Penforth proposed to see her home. As soon 
as they were outside Mark asked Olivia what 
she thought of her aunt’s state. 

“‘T do not believe, myself, she will ever be 
better than she is now,” replied Olivia, “ and 
{ know that is the opinion of Dr. Stock, and 
of the other physician who was called in.” 

“ Tt will be a terrible trial for my uncle,” 
said Mark; “she has been everything to 
him—more than many common natures can 
understand. I cannot think what will become 
of him,” 

“We must trust something to the natural 
buoyancy of his disposition,” replied Olivia, 
“and more to his high religious principle, 
which would lead him to see the hand of God 
in the trial, and to endeavour to submit him- 
self to it.” 

“True,” answered Mark; and then after 
a minute he added, “ It must have been a 
time of no little anxiety and effort for you.” 

“Tt has,” said Olivia, *‘ but I cannot tell 
you what a privilege it has been to me to 
have been so near to aunt Christiana during 
this time.” 

“I can easily imagine that,” replied Mark ; 
“‘ she always seems to me like one of the old 
saints ; I mean those of whom the legends 
tell us that their very presence was sufficient 
to work conviction and repentance in the 
evil and unbelieving.” 

‘“‘ They are just the people that we want 
more of in the world,” said Olivia. 

“We do,” answered Mark ; “I have read 
many books on religious subjects, taking one 
side or another, but nothing ever so per- 
suaded me that religion was a Divine life, 
having its source in God.” 

They had now reached the gate of the 
Willows, and as Mark wished Olivia good 
evening he said, ‘If what we so much dread 
should indeed take place, and you should 
want any one to help you in making arrange- 
ments or staying with uncle Lionel, I wish 
you would quietly let me know, and I will 
be down at the cottage immediately.” 

* ‘Thank you,” replied Olivia; * it will be a 
great relief tome to feel I may send for you 
directly, for I do not know whom else we 
could look to.” 

The next day was Christmas Day. ‘The 
morning was one of those calm winter morn- 
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ings,—a wndnat spotless sapphire overhead, | 
and a floor of sparkling crystal beneath the | 
feet, with a clear stimulating atmosphere, | 
without a tinge of bitterness in it. 

“Do you always have fine weather in 
Fairmead ?” said Mark Penforth, as he over- | 
took Mrs. Tyrone and her three daughters in 
the church lane. 

“No indeed,” replied Charlotte ; “ after 
you went away last summer we had the most 
wretched weather, and everybody got so cross 
and miserable ; it was not a bit like the same 
place, nor the same people, as during your 
visit.” 

‘““The weather began to change before I 
left, I remember,” said Mark, 

“Ah, that wretched picnic !” said Olivia ; 
—““coid, and dark, and dreary !” 

Just at that moment Dick Scraggs and his 
wife came up, with two or three of their 
children. 

“ Why, Olivia!” exclaimed Mark Penforth, 
“surely that is the redoubtable ruffian who 
was the humble instrument of introducing 
us to one another in the lanes: but what a 
change in his appearance !” 

“ He is quite an intimate friend of Olivia’s,” 
said Nelly, “and she has persuaded him to 
come and live near us ; so you must not speak 
of him as a ruffian, if you please. She 
visits at his house constantly, and is on very 
confidential terms with the whole family.” 

“They, at least, have certainly benefited 
greatly by the intercourse,” said Mark. 

“The reformation of such reprobates is 
always very insecure,” said Mrs. Tyrone; 
“vou may advise them, and warn them, and 
they may appear to listen; but experience 
teaches us how little we can believe in them.” 

‘It is no easy matter indeed,” replied 
Mark Penforth, “for a man to break through 


ee 


old habits and get the better of their power | 


There must be some very strong 
you 


over him. 
counteracting influence at work before 
see such a result as that.” 

‘But on Christmas Day,” said Olivia, “ I 
do not think it is difficult to entertain a hope 
even for the worst and most hardened of the 
human family, if we remember the event which 
the day is intended to commemorate.” 

By this time the church was reached, and 
they all entered. After the service Olivia 
went to the cottage, and with difficulty per- 
suaded her uncle to join her sisters and Mark 
in a walk, while she stayed with her aunt. 

Christiana felt so com testable that day that 
she arranged with Olivia that t 
from the Willows should come to the cottage 
to take tea and spend the evening. 
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/upon holding a reception,” 
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“We do not regard the day as a sacred 
festival,” she said, “ but it is a time of family 
| meeting, and it is good to have one day in 
ithe year on which to kindle anew the fire of 
| family affection in our hearts; therefore let 
us be all together this evening.” 

*“ Then, aunt Christiana, if, you will insist 
said Olivia, “I 
must see that you are properly prepared to 
receive such distinguished visitors. I shall 
hunt about in your drawers for your very 
newest, finest, clearest muslin cap; and I shall 
put on you that lovely silver-gray crape shawl 
which uncle brought you from Norwich ever 
so long ago, and which you keep wrapped 
up in pocket handkerchiefs and lavender, and 
have never yet worn.” 

Christiana smiled and said, “ I am under 
authority, and must be as submissive to my 
tyrannical waiting-woman as any lady of 
fashion.’ 

When Olivia had dressed her aunt the 
arty returned from their walk, and Lionel 
Oldfield came into his wife’s room. 

“ Why, love !” he exclaimed as he entered, 
“thee really dost look quite thyself to-day ; 
and that shawl—so thee hast put it on at 


last. We shall soon have thee about again. P 
Ihave been making arrangements for a 
party this evening,” said Christiana, “ and 


Olivia has ‘been dressing me up to receive 
them. They are all coming from the Willows 
to tea.” . 

‘¢ Capital!” replied Lionel Oldfield ; “and, 
Livy, thee did right to make thy aunt wear 
that shawl. ’Tis one I gave her not long 
after we were married. I remember I thought 
it quiet enough for an angel then, but it was 
too fine for her taste, and she has kept it 
laid by ever since.” 

“Thou hast not been vexed that I have 
never worn it?” inquired Christiana, look- 
ing at her husband. 

“Thee shall begin now,” answered he ; 
“it’s neat and plain enough, —dost thee not 
think so, Livy ?” 

‘ I think it lovely,” said Olivia. 

“ Tt isa matter of small moment, and per- 
haps I have made too much of it,” said 
Christiana; “nevertheless I have always 
treasured the shawl foc thy sake, though I 
have not yet worn it.’ 

The evening passed away pleasantly and 
quietly. The. conversation touched on sub- 
jects of interest and importance, but seldom 
rose to liveliness, for almost every one felt 
ubdued by the idea that those who this 
Christmas thus met together would not gather 


’ 


| together an unbroken party next year. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—LIONEL OLDFIELD’S GREAT 
SORROW. 


Mark PEnForTH prolonged his visit until the | 
last day of the year, and then took his | 
departure for London. Olivia and he soon | 
fell into their old pleasant and confidential | 
intercourse with one another, although the | 
subjects which now mutually interested them | 
were more frequently considerations for the | 
benefit of others than those merely belonging | 
to the realm of intellect or taste. They| 
had many a consultation together respecting 

what was to be done for those friends equally | 
dear to both of them, Christiana and Lionel | 
Oldfield ; and the future of Dick Scraggs | 
and his family was also a topic often dis- | 
cussed. Mark strongly advised emigration, | 
as suiting Dick’s restless disposition and love 

of excitement ; and he promised, on his re- 

turn to London, to make inquiries respecting | 
the practicability of his obtaining a free 

passage with his wife and family to one of 
the colonies. 

Many quiet hours Mark spent during this 
visit with his aunt, for whom he appeared to 
entertain almost the affection ofa son. As 
he left her room on the morning of his! 
departure he said to Olivia, “1 feel as 
though I were going back to earth after 
having been permitted a glimpse into a 
better world ;” and they had parted with a 
promise from Olivia that she would send for 
him directly there appeared to be any change 
for the worse in his aunt. 

The months of January and February 
passed away, and Christiana Oldfield con- 
tinued much the same. Some days she 
appeared to revive, and would seem quite 
capable of thinking and conversing ; at other 
times she would pass hours in a state almost 
of complete torpor, so that it was with difficulty 
she could be sufficiently roused to swallow any 
nourishment. ‘Tlie frequency of these attacks 
of faintness confirmed Dr. Stock in his pre- 
vious opinion, that either the shock or the 
fall had occasioned some injury to the action | 
of the heart. The physician from London 
was again called in, and he agreed with 
Dr. Stock in this view of the case ; still there 
was hope that, with perfect rest and quiet, 
even this serious difficulty might be in a 
great measure conquered, and a certain 
degree of recovery established. 

As March came in, however, the fits of 
fainting became more frequent rather than 
less, and these were followed by a difficulty 
of breathing which was even more alarming. 
Olivia felt convinced that her aunt's state was 


| now one to occasion the greatest anxiety, but 
| She found it very difficult even to hint to her 


uncle the extent of her fears. At a word 
from her suggesting the idea that there was 
more occasion for alarm in the condition of 
her aunt, he would either be thrown into un- 
controllable distress, and imagine that she 
must be dying, or he would turn upon Olivia 
in great displeasure at her having ventured 
to think her worse. ‘Women are always 
croakers,” he would say. “I never knew 
but one, and that is your aunt herself, who 
did not delight in making the worst of a bad 
business, just in order to create the more 
sensation.” 

Olivia knew that she did not deserve 
this, but she saw plainly that the irritation 
of her uncle was caused by his dread that 
she might be correct in her opinion, and 
so immediately turned the conversation to 
other subjects. 

At last, one morning, after Dr. Stock had 
paid his usual daily visit, he called Olivia 
into the other sitting-room and said, “I 
wanted to take the opportunity of your 
uncle’s being out to ask you if yqu thought he 
was aware of the extreme danger of your 
aunt’s present condition ?” 

“T do not think he is,” rephed Olivia; 
“but do you indeed regard it so?” 

“T think it right you should know that 
there is not the smallest hope of her recovery 
now. Dropsy has set in, and the end can- 
not be very far off.” 

“T am quite sure my uncle does 
realize this,” said Olivia. 

“T was afraid so,” answered Dr. Stock. 
“I have several times hinted to him my 
fears in such a way as might have well 
alarmed any other man, but he is always 
so sanguine.” 

“ His affection for my aunt is so great that 
he w#// not believe in her danger,” said Olivia. 

“ Just so, poor fellow,” replied Dr Stock ; 
“ still I think now he ought to be plainly told 
what the state of the case is. Could not you 
speak to him, and break it to him gently?” 

“T!” exclaimed Olivia; “I have attempted 
to prepare him a little to hear this two or 
three times, but it only displeased him, or 
depressed him so much that I was quite 
alarmed. Could rot you tell him, Dr. Stock ; 
I think he would realize it more truly 
perhaps if it came from you, and bear it 
better.” 

“T shall not. see him to-day,’ said Dr. 
Stock, “and I think women manage these 
things so much better than men, I should 
be too sudden ; it is my habit.” 
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“3 wilt try what I can do, if you think it |“ Not My wilt, but Thine, be done.” 
| asked for herself, too, that she might so 
forget herself and her own feelings as to 
be able to think, and say, and do every- 
thing possible to help those she thus loved 
| in their time of trial. 


best,” replied Olivia. 


- Y ou may give it as-a message from me, | 
Miss Tyrone,” said Dr. Stock. “Good morn- | 


ing ; I shall probably look over again this 
evening.” 

“Stop a moment,” said Olivia, 
think my aunt herself is aware of her 
immediate danger, and will it do her any 


harm to be told? because, when once my | 


uncle actually realizes it, it will be impossible 
to keep the knowledge from my aunt.” 

“She asked me about herself this morn- 
ing,” replied Dr. Stock, “and I told her 
something of my opinion, though not all I 
have told you. 
her as quiet as possible, and be careful that 
she has no excitement.” And the busy doctor 
hurried off. 

Olivia began to consider how she was to 
perform the trying duty appointed to her. 
She walked up and down the room, thinking 
over to herself what she should say, and how 
she could best calm her own feelings, and 
endeavour to support and comfort her uncle. 
She decided that the better plan would be to 
leave the breaking of the intelligence until the 
evening, when she felt sure her uncle would 
be more careful not to manifest his feelings 
sO as in any way to disturb her aunt, and pre- 
vent her obtaining sleep. He would also have 
the night before him in which to become more 
composed after the first shock. 

Olivia had been taking it in turns with old 
Rebecca and a woman from the village to 
sit up with her aunt at night lately, and she 
had spent the last night at the cottage. She 
had been intending to go home that morning 
for an hour or two when Dr. Stock arrived, 
and she now felt that she must have some 
quiet time in which to compose herself 
before she saw her uncle or aunt again. She 
therefore left the cottage on hearing her 
uncle enter, and went across the green to 
the Willows. Her mother and sisters were out, 
so that she could retire at once to her room, 
and give way for a time to her own sorrow, 
and seek for strength and direction from 
that fountain of help and grace to which 
Olivia had now learned to come in every 
time of need. 

She earnestly prayed for her uncle and 
aunt, that they might have granted to 
them true faith and submission, such as can 
only come from God alone, as a divine gift ; 
and she prayed for the manifestation to 
them of the presence and sympathy of their 
Saviour, who had Himself shrunk from the 
cup of suffering until strengthened to say, 
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“do you, 


You must manage to keep. 


She 


Then Olivia took her Bible and endea- 
‘voured to strengthen her faith and confi- 
dence by reading some of those exceeding 
great and precious promises given to those 
'who are reconciled to God through Jesus 
Christ His Son, and which have cheered 
and strengthened so many an humble be- 
liever while toiling through the dark places 
of life’s wilderness. An hour and a half thus 
passed away, and Olivia, with a brighter look 
upon her brow, again crossed the green to 
the cottage. 

She was about to enter her aunt’s room, 
when her uncle beckoned to her from the 
other parlour, and she went to him. 

“She is asleep, Livy,” said her uncle ; 
“come in here a minute, my child, I want to 
talk to thee.” 

Olivia saw that her uncle was greatly 
moved, though he was outwardly calm, 
and she sat down, feeling sure that he was 
about to ask her some question which 
would at once bring forward the necessity 
of giving him Dr. Stock’s message. Lionel 
Oldfield was silent a minute or two, lean- 
ing his arms upon the table, and then he 
said,— 

“‘ Livy, the worst has come—she has told 
me about it herself—she has talked-to me 
since thee went away—and she wants me to 
tell thee ; I can’t speak the words, but thee 
know’st what it is :—there’s no more hope.” 

‘“‘T know it, my dear uncle,” said Olivia. 
“ Dr. Stock told me so this morning. But 
God will help you, He will not leave nor for- 
sake you now; He will keep you both.” 

** Tknow it, Livy,” replied her uncle. “That 
is what she has been saying this morning. 
She says it is to be for my good, but that I 
cannot believe ; I know though that it will 
be for her good ; ; she will enter into her 
rest in the presence of the Saviour she has 
loved so well, and will have done for ever 
with every pain and sorrow; and for her 
sake, Livy, I shall try, God helping me, 
to bear it. She won’t forget me, neither, 
there, I’m pretty sure of that, though I 
know I’ve tried her a good deal in many 
ways; but she says she shall be looking 
out for me,.and it won’t be long now. 


I’m getting ‘an old man, I’m sixty-two. 
My tather died before my age, and num- 


bers of people don’t live to be seventy. 
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Still, one year, Livy, without her—oh ; it | 


will be hard, it will be very hard.” 

“ Dear uncle,” said Olivia, going to him, 
“I believe God can help us to bear even | 
the hardest trials if we endeavour to submit | 
ourselves to His will. When He takes away 
our earthly blessings, He can give us at} 
the same time such consolation and joy | 
from Himself, as we have never before | 
understood or experienced. _ 

“True, Livy, true,” answered her uncle, | 
‘and that’s what she says Iam to have when | 
she is gone. I can’t understand it now. I 
can only try to do just what I’ve got to do— 
to bear it without rebellion against the hand 
that strikes the blow. That's all I can seek 
for—I can’t look forward.” 


*“ How.does aunt Christiana feel about it 


herself?” asked Olivia. 

“Like an angel, as she always was,” re- 
plied Lionel Oldfield. “It goes to her 
heart to leave me here alone, she says, 
and I know that,—but she is willing to 
depart and be with Christ, or to remain 
and suffer here, as He shall appoint for her.” 

“T knew that would be her feeling,” said 
Olivia. ‘“ May God grant the same to us.” 

“Ah, Livy,” said her uncle, “if thee 
could only have seen her face and heard her 
speak about it! I would never have believed 
that I could have sat there and listened to 
her so calmly, when she was telling me of 
what is more to me than my own death-blow. 
She said I was not to Aofe any longer, 
nor to let my fancy persuade me to believe 
in a delusion,” 

“‘T believe there is more true comfort in 
setting ourselves to believe in what is coming, 
and then asking God for help to meet it,” 
said Olivia, “than in trying to imagine that 
we need not expect it.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Lionel ; 
events, I shall wy to do as she says.” 

A short time after Olivia went to her 
aunt, and found her refreshed by a short 
sleep. Christiana made no reference to the 
conversation she had had with her hus- 
band, but she told Olivia that she should 
like to see her mother and sisters that 
afternoon; and Olivia purposed to go to 
the Willows and fetch them. As Olivia 
left the gate of the cottage, little Miss 
Coney ran out to meet her from her house. 

“Oh, Miss Tyrone, she exclaimed, with 
the tears in her eyes, and in a tone of great 
distress, “is this true, is this sad, sad news 
true, which I have heard ?” 

“Do you mean about my aunt?” 
Olivia. 


‘at all 


asked 
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“Yes,” replied Miss Coney. “ Betty Gibson 
told me that she had heard that Dr. Stock 
had given up all hope. I was so much 
| shocked, so terribly shocked! You see,” con- 
tinued the little old lady, wiping her eyes, 
\no one can tell what a friend she has been 
‘to me. I am sure, since the death of my 
| poor sister, fifteen years ago, I have never 
felt anything so much.” 
| “Tt is indeed a great trial for all who 
know her,” said Olivia, gently, for she felt 
that Miss Coney’s distress brought them 
‘nearer together than she could once have 
imagined possible. ‘But oh, Miss Coney, 
if you could only see how calm and happy 
she is herself, how ready to bear every- 
thing, and to live or die as it shall please 
God! In her presence one feels ashamed 
to murmur or rebel against the Hand that 
is taking her away from us.” 

“Oh, my dear, she is an angel indeed,” 
said Miss Coney; “ but now is there anything 
I could do—any little tiny thing, however 
small, that I could do for her? it would be 
such a comfort to me, you know.” 

“T cannot think of anything just now,” 
answered Olivia, “ but if I should find any- 
thing you can do, I will send over to you di 
rectly ; and I will be sure and tell my aunt 
of your kind wishes.” 

* Ah, do,” replied Miss Coney, “ and give 
her my dear love.” And she put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and ran back into her 
house. 

A sudden flash of memory brought into 
Olivia’s mind the conversation she had had 
with her aunt on the Monday morning after 
their arrival at Fair Mead, respecting the 
standard by which character was to be mea- 
sured. ‘* How small in some respects I was 
then,” thought Olivia to herself, “as I des- 
pised Miss Coney, and others as warm- 
hearted as herself, on account of what I 
thought to be the dimensions of their 
minds ! = 

Mrs. Tyrone spent some time with her 
aunt that afternoon, and she afterwards saw 
Nelly and Charlotte for a short time. 

Olivia remained at home endeavouring 
to get a little rest, as she did not wish 
to leave her aunt again that night. When 
she came down-stairs a few hours later, 
she found her mother just returned from 
the cottage. Olivia had never seen her so 
much moved upon any occasion before and 
was almost alarmed at her distress. 

“It is not only the idea of parting from 
aunt Christiana,” said Mrs. Tyrone, after 
ishe had become a Kittle calmer, “ but she 
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has reminded me of many things in the past, 


“We must have patience, friend ; I cannot 


when I once used to think more as she does| disobey my father; but whether we spend 


upon religious subjects. 
wholly disturbed and unsettled by this inter- | 
view. It will be days I am sure before I 
can recover myself, and again regard these 
things from a more enlightened point of view.” 

“Nothing can be clearer or calmer than 
the light which illumines aunt Christiana’s | 
own mind now,” said Olivia, gently; “ it 
passes even beyond the darkness of death 
and of the grave, and makes existence after | 
death bright for her.” 

“ That is generally the case with persons 
holding those views,” replied Mrs. Tyrone ; 
“they are always so confident and happy to 
the last.” 

“IT do not think it is the result of holding 
any particular zews, mamma,” said Olivia ; 
“‘] believe it is simply because aunt Chris- 
tiana trfists everything to the mercy and 
power of Jesus Christ, her best loved Friend 
and Saviour. She has put all her concerns 
into His hands, and she feels that He is near 
her now, and will do all things well.” 

“ T know all about that, Olivia, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Tyrone, “ quite as well, or better | 
than you do. I was brought up among 
the evangelical party, and was educated 
in their opinions.” 

At that moment Nelly and Charlotte came 
in, and Olivia returned to her uncle’s cottage. 

She found her aunt much fatigued, and 
soon after a fainting fit came on, which lasted 
so long that both Olivia and her uncle feared 
that the spirit had wholly passed away. In 
the midst of their efforts to restore anima- 
tion and the action of the heart, Dr. Stock 
came in. After a while a feeble life was 
again awakened in the sinking frame; but 
Dr. Stock warned them that such a revival 
could not be expected from another similar 
attack. 

In the evening Olivia told her uncle of 
Mark Penforth’s earnest desire to be sum- 
moned when any change for the worse should 
occur; and at Lionel Oldfield’s wish she 
wrote to Mark that evening, telling him of her 
aunt’s state, and adding a request from her | 
uncle that he would come to them if possible. 

The night passed quietly away without any 
return of the dreaded attacks. Christiana, 
frequently appeared to sleep, and once or| 
twice spoke of things which had happened 
long ago, to which her thoughts appeared to, 
have wandered, unconscious of whether they 
were the present or the past. Thus, as her| 
husband stood beside her, she looked at him | 
once, and said,— 





I feel my mind / our lives together or not, I shall never cease 


to love thee and to pray for thee.” 

“She’s thinking of that time when her 
old father made such objections to our 
marriage,” exclaimed Lionel, turning to 
Olivia ; “ those were the very words she said 
to me that morning, when I had ridden 
over to her uncle’s at Southcote, and met 
her in the garden. *Tis forty years ago, 
Livy, but she remembers it now, you see ;” 
and the old man turned aside and covered 
his face with his hands. “ Yes, Livy,” he ex- 
claimed, after a few minutes’ silence, “she 
has been mine these forty years, and God 
knows it’s harder to give her up now than it 
was then, although I used to talk in those 
days about breaking my heart if I was parted 
from her.” 

“ Dear uncle,” said Olivia, “ time is shorter 
now than it was then.” 

“ Yes, thank God, and so it is,” he replied. 

The night passed away, and the morning 
of a new day dawned cold and grey over the 
earth, and into the dimly-lighted room. Old 
Rebecca had been persuaded to go to rest, 
and at six o’clock she was to come and take 
Olivia's place while she lay down for a little 
time. A few minutes before that hour the 
old servant entered the room, and Olivia had 
gone towards her and was giving her some 
directions, when Lionel Oldfield exclaimed, 
“ Livy, she is going to have another attack.” 

Olivia was by the side of her aunt in an 
instant, provided with the usual restoratives ; 
but old Rebecca had taken her mistress’s 
hand, and she said, with her customary 
composure,— 

“It is of no use now, the Lord has come 
for her; she is no longer here.” 

Neither Lionel Oldfield nor Olivia could 
at once believe that this was really the truth. 
It seemed impossible that so great a change 
as the departure of the spirit from the body 
could take place so silently and gently, 
without a struggle or a groan, or the disturb- 
ance even of the placidity of the features ; 
but a few attempts to restore vitality soon 
proved to them that the form lying before 
them was but a “ deserted house,” from 
which life and thought had gone away, to 
dwell in a “ mansion incorruptible.” 

“Come away ‘lear uncle,” said Olivia at 
last, ‘she is no longer here ; we must lift 
our eyes to the giorious city above when we 
think of her now. Let us leave this lifeless 
form, in which she nas ceased to suffer.” 

Lionel Oldfield raised his head as Olivia 
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laid her hand gently on his arm to draw him 
away. “She has ceased to suffer,” he re- 
peated, “‘ yes, she has ceased to suffer,—I 
must try to lay hold of that. It is all well 
with her now, whatever it may be for us.” 


And after a farewell embrace ofall that now | 


remained on earth of her who was still so 


dear, Olivia and her uncle left the room| 


which her presence had so lately hallowed, 
and went into the other parlour. Olivia 
threw open the window-shutters, and the 
beams of the rising sun shone brightly into 


the room ; then she busied herself in pre-| 


paring some coffee for her uncle and herself, 
and as’ they sat together taking it, Lionel 
Oldfield began to speak of many things in 
his early life of which Olivia had never heard 
before. He described with fond minuteness 
his first. introduction to Christiana Penforth, 
recalling the whole scene of the garden at 
Southcote, in which she was walking ; the 
dress she wore that day; her first remarks, 
and his own impressions. ‘Then he related 
many a little incident which followed, the 
opposition made by her father to his pro- 


posals, the influence she gained over his | 


mind in awakening him to more serious 
and: earnest views of life, and the circum- 
stances connected with his admission into 
the Society of Friends, until in this way an 
hour or two had passed, and it was nine 
o'clock. Olivia at last obtained a promise 
from her uncle that he would try to take 
some rest, while she returned for a short 
time to the Willows. She did not remain 
long, as Rebetca had asked her to come 
back again as soon as she could; and on 
entering the cottage the old servant met her 
in the passage. “It is well thou art come 
back,” she said. 

* Did you want me ?” asked Olivia. 

“ Nay,” replied Rebecca, “I have not 
wanted thee for myself, it is for Lionel 
Oldfield.” 

“ Where is my uncle ?” said Olivia; “has 
he not gone up-stairs ? ” 

“ He is still in the parlour,” answered Re- 
becca, softly, “ where he gives way to his 
grief in a manner which is not becoming 
to a Christian man. I have felt moved to 
go myself to him and point this out; but 
I waited awhile, to see if thou would’st 
return.” 

“It is perfectly natural,” said Olivia, 
“that my uncle should feel such a terrible 
sorrow in this way, and I do not see any- 
thing unchristian or unmanly in it.” 

“ Ah, Livy,” exclaimed her uncle, as she 
opened the door of the parlour, where he was 


|walking restlessly up and down, “I have 
tried, but I cannot bear it. It is too much 
| for me.” 

| “Dear uncle,” said Olivia,“ though we 
| sorrow not as those who have no hope of 
meeting again, yet we cannot but grieve at 
/even a short parting. It would seem as 
though we had lost but little if our sorrow 
were not great. I do not believe that true 
submission to the will of God is in the least 
|promoted by attempting to put from us the 
thought of our grief. He who was the 
resurrection and the life Himself wept 
when death had taken away a friend.” 

* T cannot look upon it as a blessed thing 
that she is gone,” said Lionel. 

“It is only. her gain,” replied Olivia; 
“for us, for all who knew her, it is a sad 
and bitter loss, that we must long feel most 
deeply. It may be good for us to have to 
bear this trial, but the trial itself is not a 
blessing.” 

“That is just how I feel it,” said her 
uncle; “I can do nothing but try to 
submit.” 

“And surely, dear uncle,” said Olivia, 
that is just the very spirit, of all others, in 
which we ought to look at it. God does 
not help us to persuade ourselves that the 
trial which He has sent us is no trial at all, 
but He does help us to take it as coming 
from His hand, and to bow our heads to 
His will.” 

Just at that moment a knock was heard at 
the front door, and Rebecca presently called 
Olivia from the room. In the passage she 
found Mark Penforth. 

“Am I too late?” he said immediately ; 
“T fear I am.” 

“ You are too late,” replied Olivia, “to see 
our dear aunt once more, but not too late to 
be of great comfort and use to our dear 
uncle.” 

“ How is he?” asked Mark. 

“ Better, I think, than we could expect,’” 
replied Olivia. I will tell him at once that 
you are here.” 

The arrival of Mark Penforth was a great 
consolation and help both to Lionel Oldfield 
and Olivia. Ina quiet talk with his uncle 
he obtained from him an idea of all the ar- 
rangements which he wished to have made, 
and he attended to everything that was 
necessary in order to have them carried out. 
And when Olivia returned in the evening to 
the Willows, she felt more at rest as regarded 
jher uncle than she could have thought it 
| possible to be only a few days before in 
‘anticipation of -the dreaded trial. 
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| SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE | JUDSON'S SI MPLE DYES. 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, Scarlet, 
Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, Purple, Lavender, 
Pink, Slate. 


PRICE SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. 


“ The process being so clean and simple, there appears no reason why every lady shoula 
not be her own dyer, or why dyeing day should not in every well-regulated family be as 
common, and much more agreeable than washing day. Any young lady could begin her 
experiment on a ribbon or feather, following the directions already given, in a basin of water, 
and proceed afterwards to larger articles of dress in a bread-pan or foot-bath. The thing 
would be worth trying from motives of economy; and much more real amusement would 
result from it than from many of the melancholy recreations to which young ladies of the 
present day are condemned.”— Vide Cassell’s “ Household Guide,” March, 1870, 

MAY BE HAD OF CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


A Small Bottle of Magenta will dye Twelve Yards of Bonnet Ribbon. 








Ask for Judson’s Catalogue of Instructions, How to Use the Dyes for 
twenty different purposes. 


“The “THOROUGH” WASHER 








Since a good Washing Machine has now become the most important labour-saving machine in all wel! 
appointed households and as there are no other machines wherein such great differences exist in their 
merits, it behoves intending purchasers to be careful in selection, 

The ** Thorough” Washer is now daily replacing machines which their unfortunate owners 
have been deluded into buying through seeing the notorious chemico-juggling performances, or washing 
machine trials (?) at the various agricultural shows with doctored clothes and water. 

On its first introduction ijn 1871 it at once took the first place, and has never yet met with a maker 
who dare compete with it in the only rational trial (and such an one has never yet taken place) viz..—one 
wherein all should be supplied from one common stock of clothes and water, This fact is suggestive. 

The * Thorough”? Washer will do several times more work than any other, occupies no more 
room than an ordinary wringing machine, and is easily worked by a child seven or eight years old. 

It will soon repay its cost in the saving of soap alone, 


Catalogues free on Application to 


THE “THOROUGH” WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 
BURNLEY, LANCASHIRE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNE iis the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts sbort all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c, 
From Lorp Francis ConyyGHamM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 
“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J, Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr, Davenport, and has found 
it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 


"9 unicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla 
to the aie thet Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service Was CHLORODYNE.’—See 


, ls semnb 18 
Ss ene CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATION, 


Cavrion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PaGE Woop stated that Dr, COLLIs Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that 
the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to,—See Times, 10th July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s, 1}4., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Teetimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 38, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 











Just published, 12th thousand. In cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 
As a Packet of 12 Tracts, 6d. 

Words of Consolation, Pardon, & Hope: 
A MANUAL FOR THE TIRED AND SoRkROW?UIL, &C, 
Consisting of 
Short Appeals, Scripture Readings, Prayers, anv 
Wpmns for different classes. 


London: Wir11amM Macintosu, 24, Paternoster Row. 





ECONOMY IN MOURNING. THE NEW PATENT 


ALBERT CRAPE, 


SOLD BX ALL DBAPEBS. 








A NEW SERIES of 8-page Tracts in Large Type. 
In a packet, 4d. ; in cloth, Sixpence. 


WORDS OF MERCY AND PEACE; 


BEING 


APPEALS, SCRIPTURE TEXTS, AND HYMNS 
FOR DIFFERENT CLASSES. 


Contents :—Is Jesus your Friend ?—Are you a Friend to 
Jesus?—Have you true Peace?—Do you read the 
Bible ?—Why so Careless >—When the Master comes ! 


SPECIMEN OF THE TYPE. 


‘Blessed are they that 
hear the Word of God, and 
keep it.”—Luke xi. 28, 


Loypon : WiLL1aM Macinrosi, 24, PatsRNosTER Row. 
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PARKINS & GOTTOM 


24.25.27 & 28. OXFORD S'W 
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MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 





‘AT HOME’ NOTES!! INVITATIONS !! BALL PROGRAMMES!! 


120 Sheets Note Paper for 0 6 10000 PRESENTS. 


id do Bok du fr YO | rei cue 2 Dei 

oo we. ] E sconcp eg : ; Portrait Albums 2/6 | Ornamental Articles 
selai Envelopes ior Inkstands . . 3/6| Card Cases, Fans 

1,000 Extra Large do. for 4 6 | Dressing Bags. 21/-| Pocket Books 


Every kind of Household, School, Fancy, | Write cess: ig | Sunt Bottles 


and Commercial Stationery. Book Slides. ; 5/6| Fans, Pencil Cases 
a Envelope Cases Desks of every kind 


CROQUET. Presents for Boys _| Presents for Girls 


15s. 18s., 21s., 30s., 40s. and 60s. the set, with ONE PROFIT ONLY between the Pro- 

Book of Rules. ducer and Consumer, and that Profit based 

A First-rate Full-sized Set for 30s. upon the understanding that all goods are 

All Croquet sent Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in | to be paid for when or dered, or upon de- 
England on prepayment. livery. 

















